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WITH THE SLOGAN, “See America First’, 
the Great Northern opened America’s 
eyes to the beauty of the great Northwest. 
Today, its newest Empire Builder seems 
one big picture window as it speeds you 


through the scenic Rockies. 





THERE’S 20% MORE ROOM to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
and snooze in the new Day-Nite coaches. 
A leg rest unfolds to give you bed-like 
comfort from Chicago to Seattle-Portland. 
No extra fare, either! Seven types of 
modern Pullman accommodations, too! 


Now here’s the next great step 





BETTER TERMINALS and mechanized han- 
dling are recent improvements in freight 
service. The next great step is “Roller 
Freight” —already under way on the 
Great Northern, which is using Timken 
roller bearings for 100 new hopper cars. 





WHICHEVER END YOU'RE ON —railroad- 
ing, shipping, consignee or consumer— 
you'll benefit from “Roller Freight”. 
Timken bearings cut starting resistance 
88%, eliminate “hot box” delays, permit 
faster schedules. Perishables get from 
shipper to table sooner and fresher. 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


RAILROAD REVENUE TONNAGE 
916 1926 1936 1946 19: 


IN GOING AFTER tomorrow’s freight busi- 
ness, “Roller Freight” can be the rail- 
roads’ star attraction. Shippers like it 
because Timken bearings permit smoother 
starts, one of the reasons for reduction of 
damage to lading. 


DOLLARS GO FARTHER! Complete assem- 
blies of cartridge journal box and Timken 
bearings for freight cars cost 20% less 
than applications of five years ago. And 
they soon pay for themselves. Other prod- 
ucts of the Timken Company: alloy steels 


and tubing, removable rock bits. 


TRADL-MASE GIG UK PAL OFF. 





WESTERN ZEST keynotes the Ranch Car 
—both in food and decoration. And 
Timken bearings on the train’s axles give 
a smooth ride, let you enjoy your snack. 
They’re one of the big railroad improve- 
ments that made streamliners practical. 


in railroading! 


AMERICA’S DEFENSE calls for more avail- 
able cars. “Roller Freight” stays on the 
job because it doesn’t require frequent 
journal repairs. And “Roller Freight’ 
gets there faster. Result: more goods 
where they’re needed . . . on time! 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER T> BEARING 


TAKES RADIAL é) AND THRUST LOADS 


OR ANY COMBINATION 


Copr 1951 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio 
Cable address; **‘ TIMROSCO"’. 
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The wizardry of electronic accounting is helping pro- 
duction men all over America to meet tremendous 
production goals. And guarding these miracle - working 
machines you frequently see a Frigidaire Dehumidifier. 


For excessive moisture means problems...it can cause 
cards to curl and fit improperly in accounting machines 
-and can corrode electrical contacts. And even though 
tests are made before each run, a failure is a costly 


source of lost time. 


To solve these problems a Frigidaire Dehumidifier is 
simply plugged into any standard electric outlet in the 
room where the machines are operated — to provide a 
quick and inexpensive way for removing harmful mois- 


ture from the air. 


Whatever your own plant's air conditioning or refriger- 
ation needs are, you can meet them quickly, and at 
low cost, with Frigidaire equipment. When the “heat is 
on”—Frigidaire can help take the heat and humidity off! 


So for any refrigeration or air conditioning problem, 
call your Frigidaire Dealer, Distributor or Factory 
Branch. Look for the name in Yellow Pages of phone 
book. Or write Frigidaire Division of General Motors, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), 
Ontario. And be sure to get Frigidaire’s free Refriger- 
ation Security Analysis of your present refrigeration 


costs and future needs. 


HOW TO PROTECT A WIZARD'S MAGIC POWERS 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories * Processing « Precision Assembly ¢ Storage Plant 
Lunchrooms © Medical Departments ¢ Water and Liquid Cooling 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 
or discontinue models, without notice. 








In plants everywhere, it is being proved that 
more and better work can be produced — as 
in the drafting room above—when employees 
are kept comfortable with Frigidaire Self- 
Contained Air Conditioners. These units can 
be installed quickly and easily without use 
of ducts or interruption to work schedules. 


Multiple cylinder boring and honing is accom- 
plished at high speeds, and with complete 
accuracy, when a refrigerated coolant fluid 
bathes the surface being finished. Here a 
Frigidaire 744 hp compressor holds coolant 
at 68° F. — an installation typical of many 
used in precision machining operations. 


In factories and offices, Frigidaire water cooling 
equipment means increased employee effi- 
ciency, good will.and good health. Frigidaire’s 
wide range of types and systems includes 
bottle- and pressure-type coolers, industrial 
coolers, and tank-type coolers for use with 


remote compressors. 
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The Allies. The San Francisco Opera 
Co. was a little worried . . . There was 
concern that a performance booked into 
the Opera House for a five-day stand— 
the signing of a Japanese Peace Treaty 
—might run on into the regular opera 
season .. . It was those Russians again. 

The Russian delegation—headed by 
Andrei Gromyko—arrived four days early 
and began looking for a place to stay 
. . . They booked 24 rooms in a hotel 
at $400 a day as a starter . . . Before the 
week was out, they had rented an elab- 
orate mansion for three weeks, at least 
—perhaps longer. Australian Ambassa- 
dor P. C. Spender looked over the Rus- 
sian plans and said that he was _ pre- 
pared to remain “indefinitely’—until the 
treaty is signed. 

Gromyko made no attempt to conceal 
the mood in which he came to America 
. . . Normally the Russians are sticklers 
for diplomatic protocol . . . A formal call 
at the White House usually is a first order 
of business . . . But this time they didn’t 
even bother to look in on Washington 
. .. The signs were plain to Senator Pat 
McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, long be- 
fore the conference opened . . . Said he: 

“This will be just one more dirty round 
in a fight with Russia.” 


Hornet’s nest. For Vladimir Prochazka 
it was quite a week . . . It seemed to the 
new Czechoslovakian Ambassador as if 
nothing went right. 

Ordinarily the arrival of an Ambassa- 
dor is a matter of routine ceremony .. . 
He calls at the White House and _ pre- 
sents his credentials . . . The President, 
in turn, reads a brief welcome—and the 
Ambassador is formally in business . . . 
Things didn’t go that smoothly for 
Vladimir Prochazka. 

As he drove up to the White House, 
pickets paraded the sidewalks . . . They 
carried signs telling him to go back 
home .. . Inside the White House, the 


Ambassador got a cold reception and 





HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





some blunt talk from President Harry 
Truman .. . Relations between the U.S. 
and Czechoslovakia are bad, Mr. Tru- 
man said, and they'll get worse as long 
as Czechoslovakia holds Associated Press 
Reporter William Oatis as a spy 

Next day, Vladimir Prochazka paid a 
formal call on Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson—and got more of the same .. . 
Mr. Acheson didn’t even offer to shake 
hands. 

On both occasions the Ambassador 
was besieged by reporters asking him 
pointed questions about his Communist 
Government and its ways . Later a 
newspaperman called the Embassy seek- 
ing an interview . .. The answer was 
“no” .. . Prochazka had seen more than 
enough of American reporters for now. 


Happy birthday. Not everybody is 
filled with gloom and foreboding about 
the Russians . . . Take Charles F. Ketter- 
ing—a man who isn’t worried about the 
world The famed inventor and 
engineer—a retired vice president of 
General Motors—observed his 75th birth- 
day with these remarks: 

“I have seen some of the greatest 
things that ever beset mankind . . . How 
can we teel we are gojng to hell when 
we have gone all this way in the past 50 
years . . . The next half century offers 
opportunities that never existed before. 

“Let’s cut out the word Russian .. . 
They are 50 to 60 years behind in man- 
ufacturing know-how and development 
. . . They may have some planes and 
tanks, but what they do have they 
pinched from us—so let’s stop worry- 
1 ee 

“The way to start things right toward 
peace would be to send 100,000 Ameri- 
cans over to Russia and let them see 
what goes on there .. . At the same time 
bring 100,000 Russians here and let them 
learn our system... 

“That would be putting peace to prac- 
tice.” 
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How many pounds 


are Sirloin steak? 


Be. 


L] 250 Ibs. 
_] 150 lbs. 


[_] 50 Ibs. 


Sirloin on a plate comes as thick as you 
want it and as big as your appetite (or your 
pocketbook). 

Sirloin on a steer comes surrounded by 
hamburger, chuck, stewing beef and a lot 
of other cuts. The meat packer has to buy 
them all. And sell them all, too. 


The part that is sirloin figures out like this: 


From a 1000-pound steer, you subtract 
400 pounds of hides, hoofs, inedible fats, 
etc. That leaves 600 pounds of “eatin’ 



















meat.” But only 8% of this, or around 
50 pounds, is sirloin. 


That’s why you pay more for sirloin 
than for most other cuts. The price of 
each cut, you see, is determined largely 
by how much there is of it and how much 


people like it. 


Economists call this the law of supply 
and demand. Women call it “shopping.” 
They compare, pick, choose. In a free 
market, their choice sets the values. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago ® Members throughout the U. S. 
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Whispers 





Close Liaison of Ridgway, Pentagon... Harriman Job: 
Anti-Soviet Alliance ... AFL Chief to Quit This Month? 


President Truman’s gruff treatment 
of Czech Ambassador Vladimir Pro- 
chazka is believed by some observers 
to indicate a toughening U.S. atti- 
tude toward Soviet Russia and all 
Soviet satellites. Top U.S. officials 
have about decided that Communists 
respect only blunt statements. 


i ee 


Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, India’s 
Ambassador to the U.S., made her 
trip home to try to persuade her 
brother, Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, to change his mind about not 
attending the Japanese Peace Treaty 
signing at San Francisco. Her failure 
did not surprise U.S. officials. 


« ee 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower has given 
no satisfaction to Senators who tried 
to sound him out on politics during 
summer visits to Paris. The General 
did not let slip any hint that he would 
accept or reject a presidential nom- 
ination by either party. 


x & -&® 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York has not yet completely aban- 
doned hopes that he may again be 
the Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent. If a Taft-Eisenhower deadlock 
should develop, Dewey lieutenants 
can be expected to try for a “draft.” 


* «6 *& 


Vice President Alben  Barkley’s 
pointed intimation in an interview 
with U.S. News & World Report that 
he will continue to accept political 
office is a source of embarrassment 
to the White House. Truman is said 
to have been thinking of another 
vice-presidential candidate for 1952. 


x kk 


State Department is speaking sharply 
against persons who criticize its em- 
ployes as subversive. The Foreign 
Service Journal, unofficial magazine 
for State Department employes, has 
published two strong editorials 
against State Department “baiting.” 





(Re: PADS ARENT Ah A ANARER 
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Agriculture Secretary Charles Bran- 
nan is fighting back at critics in Con- 
gress, who think he should resign 
because of his sponsorship of the 
Brannan Plan. Cited as evidence of 
this attitude is the recent discharge 
from the Department of a protégé of 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn. 


x * * 


William Green again is reported to 
be considering retirement as presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor. There is a long-shot chance 
that he will retire later this month. 
George Meany, AFL secretary-treas- 
urer, is said to be exercising stronger 
influence in AFL affairs. 


x k * 


Attempts of Stanton Griffis, U.S. 
Ambassador to Spain, to get General 
Francisco Franco to relax the dic- 
tatorship in Spain are not expected 
by U.S. diplomats to be any more 
successful than Mr. Griffis was in Ar- 
gentina with Dictator Juan D. Perén. 
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Averell Harriman’s real purpose in 
visiting Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia 
was to offer U.S. backing for a Tito 
proposal to join an East Mediterra. 
nean alliance against Russia. The Tito 
program also calls for stirring up 
anti-Stalinist groups elsewhere in the 
Balkans. 


x * * 


General Matthew Ridgway is taking 
no chances of running afoul of U.S, 
policy makers in conducting cease- 
fire talks at Kaesong or planning 
Korean war moves. He keeps com- 
munication channels humming be. 
tween his headquarters and _ the 
Pentagon, charting every move. 


x & © 


Some of this country’s top military 
strategists still think the U.S. madea 
mistake in committing ground forces 
to Korea. They reason that this coun- 
try’s strength is being diverted to a 
spot where little can be gained. From 
a purely military standpoint, they 
recommend a withdrawal. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill and the British 
Conservatives are convinced that they 
could defeat the Labor Party by a 
landslide vote if an election could be 
held in the next 30 days. Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee’s Government 
has hit a new low in popularity. 


a 


British diplomats are dropping hints | 
that a formal request may be forth- | 


coming to soften terms of the British 
loan. The British are supposed to 
start repayments on the 3.75-billion- 
dollar U.S. loan on December 31. 


x k * 


Premier Alcide de Gasperi unques- 


tionably will bring up the problem of [ 


the return of Trieste to Italy when 
he visits the U. S. The U. S. is on rec 
ord in favor of the shift, but that may 
be embarrassing now that this coun- 
try is playing up to Tito of Yugo 
slavia. 
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How to Handle Perishables? 


The Dairy People Agree 100% 


/* handling and processing of milk and milk 
products is one of the nation’s major industries 
—and a mighty delicate, painstaking business, 
too! But, if dairymen have never-ending problems 
of protecting flavor and purity, and of keeping 
maintenance and cleaning costs down, they also 
have a never-failing helper. It’s Allegheny Metal. 

For many years now, practically every item of 
equipment that has gone into a milk-processing 
plant has been made of stainless steel. From the 
receiving tanks to the bottle or package, and from 
one end of the country to the other, milk products 
today seldom come in contact with anything but 
stainless. As good businessmen, dairymen have 
found that nothing else can do the job as well. 
No other commercial metal is at once as strong, 
as corrosion resistant, as easy to clean and keep 
clean, and as lifetime-lasting in service. 

The dairy and food industries, of course, class 
as essential uses for Allegheny Metal. There are 
many others: in the processing of chemicals, 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


drugs and petroleum products, for example—and 
in planes, ships and many other vital items of 
defense equipment. Naturally, some less essential 
uses have to give way, but there are ways to 
spread the supply of stainless steel farther. 

For one, we’re continuing our many-million- 
dollar program of expanding production. For 
others, we offer every assistance to fabricators to 
make more efficient use of stainless steel, and to 
find alternate grades which will use less of the 
critical alloying materials. Let us work with you! 

Re te eee 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading producer 
of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices are 
located in principal cities, coast to coast, and 
Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel 
are carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
plants. @ Address Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpo- 
ration, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
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hats \n it For You... 


And 150,000,000 Others? 





merica has a multitude of in- 

dependent inventors, many of 

whose best ideas are lost to the public for lack 
of money and technical help. The Sinclair Plan 
offers these inventors, having useful, patent- 
protected ideas for new oil products, the use of 


the Sinclair research laboratories . . . without 


cost. 
Since the Sinclair Plan was announced we have 
had thousands of letters calling it “revolution- 
ary , “progressive”, “public-spirited”, and “an 
outstanding example of the value to this coun- 
try of the private enterprise system.” 

We hope the Sinclair Plan will help many 
inventors make their dreams come true. But 
beyond that, its major purpose is to provide 





new and better petroleum products to the 
150,000,000 people in America who rely on oil 
for countless services that contribute to better 
living. 

The oil industry is highly competitive. The 
Sinclair Plan is an instance of how this com- 
petition, in the best traditions of the American 
economic system, stimulates new ideas that are 
good for everybody. 


: SINCLAIR 






F A Great Name in 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE °° 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgran Washington, D. C. 


Get set for a sizable increase in the arms program. It's going to affect 
your business operations, your job, your earnings for several years to come. 
Air Force expansion is definitely decided. Only question is how much? 
One plan calls for 138 air groups, instead of 95. More likely is 115 groups. 
Arms boom is to be prolonged. Original plan was for arms orders to hit a 
peak in 1952, then fall off. Now there won't be-much of a drop in 1953 or 1954. 
Continuing arms boom means continuing support for high business activity. 
| You should adjust your own planning to this prospect. There isn't much 
| chance for any general business setback with an arms program of this size. 

















A few figures will give an idea of what the new arms plan means..... 
| Defense budget originally called for 60 billion dollars in authorizations 
for this fiscal year, ending June 30, 1952. Now that may go up to 70 billion. 
In fiscal years ending June 30, 1953, and June 30, 1954, authorizations 
will be held close to the 70-billion-dollar figure. Once the plan was to let 
authorizations drop to 45 billion in fiscal 1953 and further in fiscal 1954. 
On top of this would come foreign military and economic aid and funds for 
atomic-energy expansion. There is to be no early letup in defense activity. 











What this means, generally, is that arms production will continue to pinch 
Supplies of steel, copper, aluminum, other scarce materials. If production of d 
basic materials can be expanded, you will get a colossal boom, with the military 
program piled on top of high civilian output. If basic expansion lags, civilian 
output will be squeezed further. In either event, boom will be stretched out. 

Military planning, even at this rate, falls short of preparing for all-out i 
war. Objective is to equip a minimum force and get a year's supply in reserve. i 

Buying policy of armed forces is to develop a solid base for full-scale war 
production, but to keep actual output at a minimum consistent with safety. ; 

That policy is held to be cheaper and less disturbing to civilian output. 








The tempo of anti-Soviet maneuvers, meanwhile, is being stepped up. 
4 Japanese treaty signing will formally tie Japan to the U.S. Philippines 
are tied with a defense treaty. Australia and New Zealand are next in line. 
Pacific alliance rimming the whole Asiatic mainland is being forged. 
Foreign ministers of U.S., Britain and France are to meet in Washington this 
month. Then will come a conference with Italian Premier de Gasperi. 
NATO Council--the North Atlantic Treaty Organization--will meet this month, 
too, in Ottawa, and another meeting is scheduled for October in Rome. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Conti..ued) 


By the time the United Nations General Assembly meets in Paris in November, 
Soviet Russia will be confronted with a system of alliances extending from the 
German border on the west to the Pacific island chain on the east. It is to be 
a positive expression of the "containment policy" that the U.S. now follows. 


Eventual truce in Korea still is expected by top U.S. and U.N. leaders. 

Allied policy is based on the belief that the Kremlin, Red China, North 
Korea want to end the fighting there. That explains General Ridgeway's tough 
attitude toward Communists in brusquely condemning their stalling tactics. 

Breakdown of truce negotiations would mean war on a much larger scale. 

Chinese build-up of forces in Korea is matched by a U.S. build-up. The 
prospect is that revived war would severely punish Communists. See page ll. 

Renewed fighting on a larger scale also carries the threat of Spreading war 
beyond Korea, leading perhaps to World War III. Belief of U.S. and allies is 
that Russia's Joseph Stalin does not want to risk a world war just yet. 

















Business attitude in U.S. also seems to discount chances of all-out war. 

Corporations are tapping the markets heavily for new money to expand. 

New issues floated in first half of 1951 exceed 4.1 billion dollars. That 
is the largest flotation for a half year since the end of World War II. 

Common=stock issues offered in this period total 649 million dollars. Not 
Since 1930 has common stock been issued in such a large volume. 

This financing activity is a sign that people have regained confidence in 
U.S. business and are willing to invest in its future. It is a sign, too, that 
business firms themselves are optimistic about future prospects. 








Corporate earnings are providing a rather sound basis for optimism. 

Profits, before taxes, are likely to establish another record this year. 

After-tax profits, however, probably will be moderately lower than 1950. 
Tax bite on corporate income is to go deeper into this year's earnings. 

Dividend payments, on the other hand, may hold close to 1950 levels. Cor- 
porations are tending to pay out more profits, retain less, than in recent years. 
The fact that investors in new issues are easier to find also makes it 
easier to pay out a larger share of earnings. Companies do not have to rely so 
much on retained earnings to finance expansion if they can get outside capital. 














Earnings prospect, however, may be dimmed in 1952. Budget experts figure 
that under present taxes next year's budget may come up with a 22-billion-dollar 
deficit. That's for the budget year ending June 30, 1953. Tax bills now under 
consideration will cut that deficit, but it may still be high enough to call for 
yet another increase in tax rates in 1952. 


Controls dispute between Congress and Mr. Truman has a political flavor. 

White House pressure for stronger controls may put the President in a posi- 
tion to blame Congress for anything that happens if he doesn't get them. 

Senate Republicans, sensing this, now seem inclined to give Mr. Truman about 
what he wants. Idea is to deprive him of a possible political issue. 

Control law, itself, is not likely to be changed much as a result of the 
present maneuvering. There is still the House to consider. The House seems to 
have a majority of members who will refuse to budge on the controls issue. 
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Whenever our nation makes a concerted 
effort to increase production, there is 
bound to be a strain on industrial workers. 
Their hours are usually longer . . . there is 
greater necessity for overtime and night- 
work ... often they take jobs hundreds 
of miles away from home and family. 


The opportunity for a little relaxation 
in their leisure time—perhaps a bit of con- 


What is the role of beer 
of national emergency ? 


The War Labor Board 
in 1945 held that beer 


is essential to public morale. 


S 


versation after work, over a glass of beer 
—has been found to work wonders in 
“easing the pressure” on these men and 
women who are engaged in such vital and 
arduous jobs. 

In 1945 the War Labor Board summed 
it up when it ruled that an interruption in 
the production of beer “threatened sub- 
stantial interference with the war effort.” 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 


Representing over 35‘ of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 


SS 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 # 
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Chemistry makes it yours! 


A whole new world of better products is being created to serve you! 


The great progress made in American chemistry has been 
in the past 30 years . . . within the lifetime of most of us. 
Versatile plastics—health-giving wonder drugs—fine man- 
made fabrics . . . they’re only a few of the modern chemical 
achievements which have opened up a whole new world of 


better living for all of us. 


Vision—75 Years Ago 

Though the greatest advances have been made within 
three decades, the foundation for this progress was laid by 
the pioneering American chemists who 75 years ago had 
the vision to form the American Chemical Society. Their 
society has grown from a handful of members to well over 
60,000—the world’s largest professional scientific organiza- 
tion. The people of Union Carbide are glad to pay tribute 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS  *+ 
NATIONAL Carbons + 
Prest-O-LiTE Acetylene + LINDE Oxygen «¢ 


Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include ——————_—— 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes & 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries °* 

PYROFAX Gas 


to the American Chemical Society on its Diamond Jubilee, 
and on the occasion of the World Chemical Conclave. 


Union Carbide Grows With Science 
Chemistry and the related fields of physics and metal- 
lurgy have long been major interests of Union Carbide. The 
application of these sciences to producing new and better 

materials has been the backbone of UCC’s growth. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. Write for 
the 1951 edition of the booklet “Products and Processes” which tells how 
science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, GASES, and 
PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for free booklet L. 


ee — < oe : 
Union CarsBipe 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 
(TIjg NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


30 EAST 42ND STREET 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 
ACHESON Electrodes 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals # HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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Armed power on a massive 
scale is ready and on the mark in 
Korea. Another outbreak of fight- 
ing will mean Big War. 

Communist build-up has been 
under way for weeks. But it isn‘t 
alone. Allies are more powerful 
than before truce talks, too. 

Decision for or against more 
war is up to Moscow. If the Com- 
munists choose war, that’s what 
ey get—all out. 


War in Korea, if peace talks really 
fail, is to expand far beyond the 
‘limited war” of the past year. That’s 
assured by decisions now made in 
Washington, backed by a large-scale 
build-up of military strength in Korea. 

To show what’s ahead if negotiations 
blow up and real war resumes: 

The rules now are changed, with a 
new about-face of U.S. policy on bomb- 
ing. Before “cease-fire” talks began, 
policy was to confine bombing to Korea 
alone at all costs, and to keep U.S. 
bombers well away from Soviet borders. 
Plans for rebombing Rashin, only 17 
iles from the Siberian border, were 
imly vetoed by the U.S. State Depart- 
ent. Now that ban is lifted. Rashin, 
Suspected of being a Russian submarine 
ase as well as supply center, was heav- 
ily bombed on August 25. Bombing of 
ppecific bases in Manchuria by U.S. 
iplanes also is authorized now if big Com- 
unist air attacks develop. 

Policy of a strictly limited war, in 
ther words, is undergoing major modi- 
pcation. U.S. no longer will lean over 
backward to avoid offending Russia for 
Hear of touching off World War III. Ef- 
forts will still be made to confine fight- 
ung to Korea, but the tight wraps are off, 
the pattern set for expanding war. 

| The build-up for a far bigger war, 
pctually, is clear and undisguised. In 
€n, guns, vehicles, tanks, planes, even 
hips, both sides have poured in rein- 
orcements and gotten set to turn limited 
Nar into big war if talks collapse. 

On the ground, the build-up in troops 
nd equipment is impressive. Commu- 
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BUILD-UP FOR BIG WAR 


Pattern Is Set to Expand Fighting in-Korea 

















-Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 


‘READY TO SEND 
EITHER ONE WINGING’ 








nist divisions ready for combat have 
been nearly doubled since cease-fire 
talks began, from 45 to an estimated 72 
or more divisions now. Russian-made ar- 
tillery has been spotted in record 
amounts. More than 3,000 military ve- 
hicles have been observed in one sec- 
tion of North Korea alone. Chinese 
forces now are known to have a sizable 
concentration of tanks. At least 800 Com- 
munist ground-support aircraft have 
been flown into Manchurian bases, and 
airfields for their use have been estab- 
lished in North Korea. Supplies and 
equipment have been stockpiled by the 
Communist forces at intervals all along 
the North Korean front. Red combat 
strength, both in men and equipment, 
has been built up to a point well beyond 
anything seen before in Korea. 

But the U.N. build-up in ground- 
force strength is at least as big in fire 





Time It Takes to End a War 


World War I: 5 days from move 
for armistice to cease-fire 


World War Il in Europe: 2 days 
to arrange cease-fire 


World War Il in Pacific: 4 days 
to negotiate cease-fire 


Korean War: 69 days to August 
31, with talks suspended by 
Communists on August 22 











power, if not in men. The seven U.S. 
divisions in Korea all have been brought 
up to full strength for the first time and, 
in addition, a two-division reserve now 
is training in Japan. New-type infantry 
weapons, never before used, are being 
supplied to U.S. troops in Korea. Vast 
amounts of other weapons and equip- 
ment have been stockpiled behind the 
lines there, and three strong defensive 
lines dug in across Korea. The whole 
130-mile front, in fact, has been strongly 
reinforced. At the same time, a 10-divi- 
sion South Korean force has been under- 
going intensive training and a new 
United Kingdom division set up. 

That much is clear. But there are hints 
that the build-up of both armies has pro- 
gressed beyond that point. There is a 
report that 2,000 “Caucasian” troops— 
presumably Russian—have been brought 
in by the Communists. Several Euro- 
pean “volunteer” units may be in Korea 
by now—from East Germany and Rus- 
sia’s satellite countries in Europe. On 
the U.N. side, there are persistent re- 
ports that atomic artillery is being set 
up for experimental use in Korea. Other 
new weapons, not yet disclosed publicly, 
are known to be on hand there. And the 
Eighth Army is perfecting some new 
techniques that will be equally impor- 
tant, but aren’t being talked about yet. 

In the air, however, the Korean war 
stands to be expanded even more if 
cease-fire talks collapse. Communist 
planes hold the key here. The build-up 
in Communist air power is real and 
could change the whole complexion of 
the war. That air power, to date, has 
never been a hazard to U.N. troops, sup- 
ply lines or bases. But now, with nearly 
a thousand planes available and a net- 
work of airfields under construction in 
North Korea, the Communists are in a 
position to increase greatly U.N. casual- 
ties and make the war a much tougher 
one for the U.N. to fight. American 
planes, in that event, are almost certain 
to expand the war beyond Korea, by 
bombing Communist planes and _ bases 
in Manchuria. And local wars, once ex- 
panded, tend to expand further. 

At sea, the prospects for expanding 
the Korean war also are growing. With 
about 1,000 Russian submarines now in 
the Korean area, U.N. military officials 
are seriously concerned about a Com- 
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U.N. BOMBS FALL ON NORTH KOREA 








—Dept. of Defense 


. . . including points close to Russia 


munist attack on Allied supply lines. 
There has been plenty of time for Soviet 
instructors to train North Korean crews 
to operate some of those submarines. Or 
Russian crews could be used, with de- 
tection unlikely because of the nature of 
submarine warfare. If such attacks are 
made on U.S. shipping or the Seventh 
Fleet, war then will spread to the seas 
around Korea and Japan. It could spread, 
in turn, to Siberia, as U.S. bombers 
attack Communist submarine bases. 
The upshot is that war, if negotia- 
tions fail, stands to be resumed on a big- 
ger scale, with more men involved, using 
vastly increased amounts of equipment 
and weapons, and over a larger area, 





with a good possibility of spreading to 
the air and sea around Korea as well. 

Whether negotiations will blow up 
completely, touching off this bigger war, 
is anybody’s guess at this point. The 
present build-up of strength by both sides 
in Korea is designed at least partly to give 
weight to arguments for a truce, but prob- 
lems involved in getting that truce are 
turning out to be far more complex than 
a simple meeting of minds by command- 
ers in the field. 

The odds, as viewed now by in- 
formed officials in Washington and 
Tokyo, however, are against a resump- 
tion of full-scale war. That’s merely an 
educated guess, but the thinking is this: 





—Dept. of Defense 


U. N. SUPPLIES POUR INTO KOREAN PORTS 
- » . including new-type weapons never used before 
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Stalling by the Communists at Ky 
song is related directly to Japanese trea, 
talks at San Francisco. As this theoy 
goes, a settlement in Korea will be he 
up to give Communists a trading poiy 
to get what concessions they can ther: 
including a possible foothold in Japa) 

Spreading war, these U. S. officials hy 
lieve, actually is something that neithe 
China nor Russia wants now. The cos 
to Russia in equipment and to China j 
casualties that could wipe out its traing) 
armies—is thought to be too high. 

Horse trading, thus, could go on until 
the Communists get some kind of prop. 
ganda victory or until the U.N. issu, 
some sort of ultimatum. Harassment 
tacks, coupled with on-again-off-agaiy 
talks, would then go on until negotiations 
are so ended. It costs little for the Chi. 
nese to keep their troops stationed ney 
door in Korea indefinitely. 

The decision on truce or big war, in 
the end, will be made by Moscow. Its 
a question of whether the Russians wil 
consider it to their best advantage t 
keep war stirred up in Korea and thus 
commit a large share of Western combat 
strength in the Far East, or get a truce 
on the best terms obtainable and us 
peace as a tool to slow the West} 
mobilization effort. 

The pay-off, however, will be swittf 
and certain if Moscow decides against : 
truce. Both sides, after their big build 
up, are in a position to strike hard with 
powerful forces. Communist forces are 
grouped and supplied to launch an a 
tack twice as powerful as any in the pas, 
and one supported for the first time by 
air and sea power. U.N. forces, on the} 
other hand, now have a record amout} 
of fire power and, according to Gen. 
James Van Fleet, commander of tel 
Eighth Army, compose “the best fighting) 
team the world has ever known.” 

That U.N. team, after its two-month} 
build-up, now has a ground force of If 
well-trained and_ well-equipped div: 
sions of at least 18,500 men each, plu 
supporting combat units and an efficiet 
rear-area supply organization. It hi 
three groups of big B-29 bombers thit 
can reach well into Manchuria and $: 
beria, two groups of B-26 bombers it 
wrecking Communist supply centers até 
troop concentrations, eight groups ¢ 
Air Force fighter planes and about 4! 
Marine and Navy aircraft. It also hi 
about 300 naval combat ships and hut 
dreds of amphibious craft for a possibh 
end run behind Communist lines in k* 
rea. And new weapons are now in hate 
ready to be used in combat. 

What happens next is up to the Cot! 
munists, but this much is certain: 
cease-fire talks fail, the wraps are © 
and a new and bigger war is ahead they 
in Korea. 
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ARMS TRICKLE BECOMES A FLOW 


Top Industries Swing Into Volume Production 


‘Once again, war stuff is roll- 
ing off assembly lines in volume. 
What was a trickle only weeks 
ago now is a steady stream. 

Flood of tanks, planes, bombs, 
other weapons will come next 
year, but we already are getting 
guns along with butter. 

Here is a progress report from 
three Midwest industrial centers 
by U.S. News & World Report. 
It is typical of what's going on 
all over U. S. 

DETROIT 


This automobile center is fast be- 
coming a mighty arsenal for war. 
Scores of auto and auto-parts plants 
are back in the arms business. So are 
automotive plants elsewhere in Michi- 
gan, and in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois. 
The armed forces, as a result, already 
are getting tanks, jet engines, plane 
parts, guns, shells, rockets, trucks, 
staff cars. 

From an industry that has 6 billion 
dollars in defense contracts, arms pro- 
duction thus is flowing in considerable 
volume. But output is only a fraction of 
what it will be in 1952 and 1953. 

Medium tanks, on a volume basis, are 
being assembled “now in the Army’s tank 
arsenal here in Detroit, from parts made 
by many factories. In Cleveland, light 
tanks are lumbering off the assembly 
line of a Cadillac plant. The number is 
a military secret, but the plant has 5,700 
employes at work and is hiring more. 

Fisher Body is to start manufactur- 
ing medium tanks this year, get into 
mass production in 1952. New Ford and 
Chrysler tank factories also are to swing 
into production next year. 

Assorted military vehicles are rolling 
out of several divisions of General Mo- 
tors. Pontiac is close to production of the 
otter,” which scoots along on land, in 
water, through marshes and over snow. 
_ Jet engines, among the most powerful 
in the world, are streaming by scores 
from General Motors’ Allison division at 
Indianapolis. Buick, Chrysler, Ford, 
Studebaker and Packard are getting set, 
too, to make jet engines. 

At Ford’s vast engine factory in Chi- 
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cago, however, lack of machine tools is 
a factor delaying the production of 28- 
cylinder power plants for propeller-driv- 
en bombers and cargo planes. Even so, 
cylinder barrels and other large parts 
are being machined and stockpiled. And 
7,000 people are at work in the plant. So 
production is expected to zoom in 1952. 
Chevrolet, Nash and others also plan to 
be producing the engines by then. 

By late this year, Chrysler will be 
making hulls for a Grumman amphibious 
plane at Evansville, Ind., and Kaiser- 





CADILLAC IS TURNING OUT LIGHT TANKS 


in some stage of production, .on parts or 
completed weapons. 

Plants in Chicago and in the area 
around it have started assembly-line pro- 
duction of bombs, shells, guns, fire-con- 
trol and communications equipment, air- 
craft parts and countless other items in- 
tended to give the U.S. a heavy military 
punch. 

Both the variety and volume of weap- 
ons, upon firsthand appraisal, are sur- 
prisingly large. There are two important 
reasons: 






—General Motors 


... with 5,700 men at work and more to come 


Frazer will be wheeling completed Fair- 
child “flying boxcars” from its immense 
Willow Run plant near here. 

Thousands of antitank rockets for ba- 
zookas are under production by Oldsmo- 
bile and Ford. Pontiac is nearly ready to 
join in. Chevrolet is stepping up output 
of artillery shells at St. Louis. Other 
plants are producing fire-control equip- 
ment and small arms or are preparing to 
start on tank and antiaircraft guns. 

Throughout the auto industry, there- 
fore, plants already are sending weapons 
and equipment to the armed forces. And, 
in another year, production is to be on 
a far larger scale. 


CHICAGO 


Munitions are beginning to roll from 
hundreds of Midwestern factories. Thou- 
sands of contracts and subcontracts are 


Despite machine-tool shortages that 
in some instances delay plane and tank 
production, the output of many other 
weapons is on schedule or ahead of 
schedule. 

Production is either so secret or so 
shielded from the public eye that few 
people are aware of its extent. 

Prime contracts in the Chicago area, 
which stretches into nearby Iowa and 
Indiana, are climbing into the billions 
of dollars. For the Army and Air Force 
alone, the latest figures exceed 1.6 bil- 
lions. Manufacturers are making actual 
deliveries on a fairly large proportion of 
the contracts. 

These contracts often show up in un- 
expected places. An office-machines man- 
ufacturer is producing bombsights. A 
bicycle factory is turning out fuse parts. 
Plants that used to make slot machines 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER’S VEHICLE 


sg 


WILLOW RUN‘S RETOOLING 








—GM, Ford, Kaiser-Frazer, Dept. of Defense 


GM'S DIESEL ENGINE 






Other conversions: from lawn mowers to rifles; from toys to shells 


now make cartridge cases and plane 
parts. A lawn-mower plant has converted 
to rifle parts. A toy factory has shifted to 
parts for fuses and shells. 

Home-appliance plants are pushing 
the production of ammunition, fuses, 
shell parts, and parts for planes and air- 
craft engines. One of the larger manu- 
facturers of home laundry equipment, 
for example, is turning out carburetors, 
brakes and various airplane accessories. 
His contracts with the Air Force add up 
to 70 million dollars. 

International Harvester, big maker of 
farm machinery, is delivering armored 
carriers to haul infantrymen to the front 
lines. Production, limited now, is not 
to remain limited for long. With de- 
fense contracts totaling 355 million dol- 
lars, International Harvester also is turn- 
ing out military trucks and ammunition 
fuses. 

Some of Chicago’s television and radio 
factories are having difficulties, however. 
Normally they supply two out of five of 
the nation’s television and radio sets. 
Now they make many kinds of com- 
munications and electronics equipment 
for the military services. Yet the plants 
are operating at about 50 per cent of 
capacity and defense orders are no- 
where near as large as management 
would like. 

The trouble appears to be that the 
military considers much of its electronic 
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gear too complex for TV plants to handle. 
A great part of the outlay for this equip- 
ment, now approaching an annual rate 
of 3.8 billion dollars, goes instead to 
aircraft and other firms. TV makers, as 
a result, are hoping the civilian market 
for TV sets will revive. 

Defense work is widely distributed in 
the Midwest. The Chicago Association 
of Commerce finds that, among 400 
manufacturing companies, two out of 
three have defense jobs. Most of them 
are in the production stage. Many plants 
count on devoting an increasingly large 
proportion of their production to defense 
work in the months ahead. 

Over all, the gain in defense produc- 
tion is gradual. In some fields it is slower 
than was expected a year ago. In others, 
it is on schedule. Factories are beginning 
to vield a rather impressive amount of 
weapons. 


MILWAUKEE 

Milwaukee’s defense work now is 
growing swiftly. Manufacturing employ- 
ment has risen sharply. Housewives are 
drifting back into factories. 

Powering the boom are machinery 
and machine-tool plants and industries 
that require few changes in order to 
turn out items that the armed forces 
need. Many small shops that complained 
a few months ago of a famine in sub- 
contracts now have plenty. 





Already in production are such thing 
as bombs, propellers, landing gears, 
fuses, cartridge cases and aviators’ flight 
clothing. Allis-Chalmers, makers of fam 
and industrial equipment, has contracts 
for cargo tractors for the Army and con: 
pressors and drive systems for the Ait 
Force. Hotpoint is preparing for large 
scale production of aircraft engine turbo f 
superchargers. 

Thermostat, meter and _pressure-cook- |) 
er plants are turning out fuses. A kitchen: 
ware factory is making cartridge cases 
A forging company is supplying heaw 
parts for bombers. 

Skilled workers, such as_ toolmakes 
and diemakers and machine-tool oper 
ators, are acutely scarce. Some employes) 
are considering plant training program § 

Y 





particularly for women, along lines 
those set up during World War II. 

Of the 3,000 employes who have got 
to work in Milwaukee manufactunng} 
plants since May, about 1,100 of them 
have been women. Manufacturing et) 
ployment, concentrated in the dur 
ble-goods industries, has climbed 
194,000. 

People pinched by high living 00s 
find good jobs opening up again in de 
fense plants, as a result of orders reach f 
ing into the hundreds of millions of dot 
lars. For Milwaukee and the rest (§ 
Wisconsin, these contracts are estimate 
at a billion dollars. 
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JAPAN’S UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


Tokyo Wants China Trade Plus U.S. Support 


Behind the Japanese peace 
treaty: Has the U. S. built a 
strong, dependable ally out of 
the old enemy in the Pacific? 

Trade with China's Commu- 
nists beckons. U. S. reforms are 
under attack. There is worry in 
Tokyo over a military comeback. 
‘Joseph Fromm, Regional Ed- 
itor of U. S. News & World Re- 
port, has watched Japan move 
from defeat to the freedom of a 
peace treaty. Now visiting in the 
U.S., he discusses Japan’‘s fu- 
ture in this interview with his 
fellow editors in Washington. 


Q What armed forces will the United 
States keep in Japan, once the peace 
treaty goes into full operation? 

Joseph Fromm. It certainly will keep 
a fairly substantial air force there. And 
also our naval base at Yokosuka, which 
isn't far from Tokyo and is one of the 
world’s best. We may keep another. 

As tar as ground troops are concerned, 
we have two divisions there now, both 
in the northern parts of the islands. I 
should imagine that we would reinforce 
that with a couple or more divisions, at 
least until some Japanese defensive force 
is organized which can share the re- 
sponsibility of defending the islands. 

Q You say that you think that we'll 
have four divisions there? 

A | think that’s probable for some 
time—not necessarily indefinitely but for 
several years. 

Q Will Japan pay part of the cost? 

A That’s not certain under the new 
military agreement. The Japanese may 
bear part of the cost of maintaining 
American bases—and that is one of the 
things they've been very apprehensive 
about. They've been very concerned 
about the secrecy surrounding this mili- 
tary agreement, mainly because they 
would like to know just what’s going to 
be expected of them. No one in Japan, 
other than a few top officials, knows 
what the military agreement provides. 

Q You mean the Japanese Diet isn’t 
familiar with it? 

A It hasn’t been announced. The 
peace treaty has, but the military agree- 
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ment with the U.S. hasn’t been revealed 
to the Japanese people and will not be 
until it is signed, sealed and delivered. 
There is some question in Japan as to 
just how it is to be handled. Treaties are 
supposed to go to the Diet, just as they do 
here. But there are various devices for 
signing what is in effect a treaty, but 
under a different name, and thus not sub- 
mitting it for approval. 

There is considerable apprehension in 
Japan that that may happen with the 
military agreement—that they may try to 
put it through as an administrative 
agreement. 

Q Is there likely to be a period of 
political instability out there when the 
Occupation ends? 

A I think it’s almost inevitable. You 
have had so many politicians restored to 
public life, depurged. They're coming 
back again, and there will be ferment. 
After the peace treaty is signed, the Jap- 
anese will be asking themselves which 
politicians are most competent to deal 
with the new situation—whether the 
men who have dealt exclusively with 
the Americans and with the occupation 
are the most qualified to run a sovereign 
Japan. That is a question that is going to 
be debated very wisely. 

Some people there believe that Prime 
Minister Yoshida and the group that has 
been tied very closely to the U.S. will 
no longer be useful with the signing of 
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IN JAPAN: POWER AND FOOD 
... far from self-sufficiency 


the peace treaty. The feeling is that 
they have done a magnificent job in get- 
ting the most liberal treaty and the most 
generous concessions from the U.S. 
Now, however, Japan may want to turn 
its attention to Communist China and 
play a freer hand, and may feel that per- 
haps men who haven't been so closely as- 
sociated with the U.S. may be more use- 


' ful in that role. 


Q Is the atmosphere out there friend- 
ly toward the U. S.? 

A It’s very friendly. The Japanese 
have appreciated and been rather 
amazed at how generous and unvindic- 
tive the Occupation has been. | think 
they ve been probably the shrewdest oc- 
cupied people in history. 

They're not going to pay any repara- 
tions. There'll be a lot of negotiations, 
and [| think it'll be a source of friction 
in the Far East for years to come, but 
I cant see the Japanese paying any rep- 
arations. 

Q What was that about Communist 
China? Will Japan trade with China 
after the peace treaty? 

A The Japanese make it no secret 
that they intend to resume trade with 
China. Basically, they can get all the 
things they need for their steel industry 
from China. They can also get soybeans, 
which are a staple. Those are the main 
products that they've gotten traditionally 
trom China. 

Q What will they do about Japanese- 
China shipping? 

A They've got enough shipping now 
to carry a considerable part of trade. I 
would imagine, too, that a considerable 
part of their trade with China would 
go through the British through Hong 
Kong. 

Just betore the Korean war started, 
trade with China was increasing fairly 
considerably. They were getting coal 
from China and shipping out structural 
steel and dozens of various types of 
items. A number of these deals were 
handled through British firms, which 
would handle the loading of the ship, 
the shipping itself, the financing and the 
insurance. They would handle the de- 
livery of the raw materials to Japan and, 
on return, handle the sale of the Japa- 
nese goods in China. 

Q They will start a China trade im- 
mediately? 

A As recently as 10 days ago, I talked 
with two of Japan’s outstanding bankers 
and the question of trade with China 
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came up. They said that Japan wants to 
be allied with America politically and 
strategically, but that business is busi- 
ness, and that Japan would be obliged to 
trade with China. Yoshida, the Prime 
Minister, has indicated the same thing. 
Of course, they might be willing to 
make a deal, temporarily, if we were to 
subsidize them, so that they could pro- 
duce metal products and machinery at 
competitive prices. That they are pre- 
pared to build their economy on the 
basis of subsidized American imports, 
raw-material imports, is very doubtful. 

Q Is it correct to say that under the 
peace treaty there is no provision pro- 
hibiting the dumping of cheap Japanese 
goods? 

A There are no restrictions on com- 
merce, and the British are rather con- 
cerned about it. As a matter of fact, I 
think there have been some charges of 
their dumping textiles, or a fear that 
they are going to, because the Japanese 
have been caught with a tremendous 
supply of raw cotton and the world prices 
of textiles have come down substantially. 
They are also caught with a tremendous 
inventory of finished textiles, which they 
can’t sell at going prices, and there is 
a strong move on to clean out their 
inventories by cutting prices drastically. 

Q Japan is not self-sufficient, is she? 

A No. It’s doubtful whether she will 
ever become self-sufficient. She imports 
about 20 per cent of her food. 

Q Where does that come 
from us? 

A It had, until this year. Now, 
through the income from Korean war or- 
ders and normal commercial trade, Ja- 
pan is beginning to pay for her own 
food and there is a tendency to shift 
back to Far Eastern sources where they 
got their food before the war. 

Q American aid will continue as long 
as we have bases there, won’‘t it? 

A It will be indirect aid. This year 
we're appropriating 166 million dollars 
for the maintenance of bases. 

Q What will they do for dollars, 
otherwise? 

A That is going to be one of their big 
problems because they are dependent 
on America, and they always have been, 
for raw cotton and petroleum. At the 
moment the dollar position is fairly 
good since they are getting this indirect 
dollar contribution from bases. But that 
is temporary and | think what you will 
find is this: There is going to be a very 
strong move to shift away from America 
to nondollar sources. That’s why there 
will be this tremendous pressure to get 
coking coal from non-American sources 


from— 


—from China, if necessary, or from other . 


non-American sources, if possible. I 
think they will cut back on all of their 
American imports if they can. 
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Q Do the Japanese people fear Rus- 
sia? 

A They've had a traditional fear of 
Russia, and they still have. 

They have distinguished between 
Russia and China, though. They're not 
too concerned about having strong po- 
litical and economic ties and friendly 
relations with Russia, and actually fear 
and, to a great extent, hate Russia. 

There’s not that feeling toward China. 
There’s a much stronger tie there. There 
isn’t the hatred and the fear. As a 
matter of fact, the Japanese had always 
been contemptuous of China. They 
considered them inferior. There’s no 
need to feel fearful of a country that 
you once dominated, and they don't. 
They look to China as a source of raw 
materials and markets, and they don’t 
think that economic ties with China will 
influence the political developments in 
Japan so much as apparently the Ameri- 
cans do. 

Q After the treaty is signed and Ja- 
pan is standing on her own feet again, 
will she be less democratic instead of 
more democratic? 

A I think she will be less democratic 
than she has been under the Occupa- 
tion. The Occupation has been a_ bul- 
wark of democracy in Japan in that it 
established democratic reforms and pro- 
tected them. 

Q But that’s not easy to swallow all 
at once, is that it? 

A It was inevitable that Japan was 
going to fall back to a certain extent 
when the Occupation ended. How far 
she is going to turn the clock back is, I 
think, one of the critical questions of 
the posttreaty period. I don’t think that 
any country can be expected in five 
years to accept these democratic reforms 
it has.taken even America 40 or 50 
years to institute. It is only natural that 
there should be a reaction against them. 

Q Will they retain the Emperor? 

A No question about that. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is a growing move to 
strengthen the position of the Emperor 
again as a symbol of stability. 

Q You mean give him more govern- 
mental power? 

A That’s right. One businessman who, 
I think, is fairly liberal-minded is still 
tied to the feeling that Japan needs a 
better symbol of stability than the Diet. 
He doesn’t have much faith in the Diet. 
Generally, he would restore more power 
to the Emperor as well as to the people 
around the Emperor. 

Q What chance would there be of 
reviving the military caste? 

A Even Prime Minister Yoshida is 
worried about the revival of militarism. 
That’s one reason why he is very appre- 
hensive about rearming Japan during 
this period, because the old militarists 
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are still working behind the scenes yep 
actively. 
Q Under the treaty they can ream 
can’t they? 
A There’s no restriction. 
Q Isn‘t there a constitutional rest, 
tion? 
A The Constitution would have to jj } | 





changed. 

Q Where are their career office, 
now? ry 

A They’ve all been purged and haven} 
been cleared for return to the Gy. 
ernment. However, some of them have 
been working in Occupation headqua.§ 
ters. 

Q What about the police force? 

A The national police reserve js ; 
force of 75,000. I’ve seen reports tha 
it has secretly been built up to as high 
as 150,000, but I haven’t been able ty 
confirm them. 

Q Isn‘t the police system organized 
on an army pattern? i 

A That’s right. There are four diy. 
sions, 75,000 men officially. 

On this question of resurgence of nil { 
itarism, the fear is that the old militay 
men, if they are put in charge of a : 
army, may get impatient with the Cw. 
ernment and governmental processes and 
try to supersede. 

Q Is that a Japanese fear? 

A Yoshida, the Prime Minister hin. 
self, has expressed this fear to some of 
the diplomats there. | 
Q Could they afford to support a big) | § 
army? . 

A No. That’s something else that’s: t 
major deterrent in forming a real army.) bo 
Yoshida says that one battleship would} ™ 
sink the Japanese economy. He is tak-@ Ror 
ing a strong stand publicly against re-@ war, 
arming Japan, mainly on oman 
grounds. Whether he’s doing this fof} year, 
bargaining purposes or not is anybody} high 
guess. plow 

The Finance Minister, with whom |} ment 
discussed this, insists that Japan coull)} their 
support a national police reserve or’ Q 
defensive corps of possibly 200,000 mei} capi 
as far as its wages were concerned ane A 
perhaps clothing and food, but that it} of it 
couldn’t provide the equipment. I think] gone 
they foresee that the U.S. would am¥ have 
any Japanese army and subsidize it 0) Q 
the extent of providing newer type am) A 
and ammunition, and that they woulif} gone 
support it from the point of view of ab) or t 
ministrative support. been 

Q How are business conditions ov} meni 
there? | Q 

A During the past year, there has > teres 
been a tremendous amount of capital inf} A 
vestment, and factory reconstruction has tle h 
gone on fairly rapidly. side 

Q Is that their own capital, or ous = Q 

A It’s ours in that they've gotten ovelg nese 
300 million dollars in Korean war ordesj A 
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grow stronger. 





RECONSTRUCTION, new 
buildings have erased the 
tubble of war. 





av4 As Peace Comes 





THE MIKADO, Emperor 
Hirohito, stays on, may 


FAMILY LIFE, for many, is 
better than before World 
War Il. 


re 
f 


JAPANESE POLICE may 
be the forerunner of a 
Japanese Army. 


to Japan— . 


U.S. FORCES remain, in 
peace, to man land-sea-air 
bases. 











JOBS are plentiful, thanks 
to U.S. orders. Unemploy- 
ment is no problem. 


INDUSTRY, its health re- 
stored, looks to old markets 


overseas. 
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For the first time since the end of the 
war, most companies in Japan are show- 
| ing a very substantial profit over the past 
jyear. But they haven't declared very 
high dividends, if any, because they've 
plowed the profits back into new equip- 


;ment, expansion and modernization of 
| their plants. 


Q Is there any sign that much foreign 
capital is about to go in there? 

A There have been just smatterings 
of it. No large-scale foreign capital has 
gone in yet. A few American companies 
have gone in on select projects. 

Q Were they in before? 

A That’s right. Most of them have 
gone in to rehabilitate their old plants 
They have 
very few new invest- 
Q Are the Japanese principally in- 
terested in American investments? 

A Almost entirely. They see very lit- 
tle hope of getting any investments out- 
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side of the United States. 


Q What about the traditional Japa- 
nese monopolies? 
A There is a revival. 
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Q Were they actually broken up? 

A They were broken up at the top 
level, the holding companies were 
broken up and some of the operating 
companies were. But what happened 
was that much of the control went into 
the hands of the banks because of their 
control of credit, and the banks were 
then able to exercise a great deal of con- 
trol because they themselves were not 
broken up. 

Q Do the Japanese want to return to 
the monopoly system? 

A I think what you'll find is this. Al- 
ready they’re making no secret of it, 
they want the antitrust, antimonopoly 
laws “Japanized.” 

The first step they want is modifica- 
tion of the laws to permit them to re- 
establish trade monopoly so that they 
can set fixed prices, distribute markets, 
and establish production quotas, and so 
forth, for the export trade. That was one 
of the keys to their monopolies before, 
the two big foreign-trade monopolies 
that controlled all of their trade and their 
shipping. So I think that will be the 
first step, and perhaps one of the most 
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important, for them in competing in 
foreign markets. 

I think that, basically, the immediate 
objectives are to revise reform legisla- 
tion which General MacArthur put 
through, to re-establish the monopoly 
control and, at the same time, to weak- 
en trade unions, first by revising trade- 
union legislation and also by revising 
the Labor Standards Act. They want to 
increase working hours and also relax 
controls on the use of women and child 
labor. 

Q What is the average work day? 

A They’re working, I think, on a 48- 
hour week now. What they want to do 
is expand the work week. There is con- 
siderable violation of the Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Q They do have a national law 
covering working hours? 

A That’s right. This Labor Standards 
Act. 

Q Is that an Occupation law? 

A That’s right. That was put through 
by the Occupation. There was a general 
framework of labor legislation—Trade 
Union Act, Labor Standards Act, which 
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covered women and children. Now, 
there is a strong movement by the big- 
gest business groups to re-establish child 
labor and cheap woman labor, which, 
of course, is what American and British 
businessmen have been criticizing most 
violently about Japan. 

The trade unions can prevent the out- 
lawing of unions, or actual breakup of 
the unions themselves, but I don’t think 
they're strong enough to prevent any 
basic changes in the Labor Standards 
Act or to prevent a modification of the 
monopoly laws. 

Q Have you any figures on the aver- 
age income of factory workers? 

A The average wage of an industrial 
worker is between 11,000 and 13,000 
yen. The yen is 360 to 1, which means 
less than $40 a month, about $30 a 
month. 

Q Does that mean that he has the 
equivalent to $30 a month purchasing 
power in this country? 

A No. The price level is much lower 
there for the things they need in the 
way of food. They don’t buy much in the 
way of clothing yet. 3 

Q How many unemployed do they 
have? 

A At the moment, it is cut back to a 
very insignificant number. But, in Japan, 
it’s practically impossible to get accurate 
unemployment figures. I think that’s an 
interesting point for Americans who 
are concerned about the Japan of the 
future. 

Last year, just before the Korean war, 
the official figures were 450,000 unem- 
ployed. 

Q That's out of a total working popu- 
lation of what? 

A Industrial population of about 19 
million. It is misleading, however, be- 
cause they have there a very high rate 
of concealed unemployment. A man who 
loses his job in a factory will go back to 
his family, and because of their feudalis- 
tic family system he is absorbed by the 
family and isn’t registered as unem- 
ployed. So, at that time, while the offi- 
cial figures for people who were reg- 
istered for work, showed up at about 
450,000, it may have run as high as 2 
million—perhaps more. But unemploy- 
ment is not a problem. 

Q Is the Korean war largely re- 
sponsible for the high employment? 

A The Korean war saved Japan from 
what was shaping up as a very serious 
depression. They were finding increas- 
ing difficulty in selling their exports, so 
that production was just beginning to 
turn down and the bottom was falling 
out of the market generally. 

Q Who pays the taxes in Japan, and 
how high are they? 

A The business, or corporation, tax is 
higher than it is in America. 
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They have the national income tax, the 
corporation tax, and we are trying to get 
them to adopt more local taxation, which 
they are opposing. We have tried to split 
taxes up and give more taxing power 
to localities as part of the program to 
establish and encourage local autonomy. 

Q Do the taxes reach down into the 
lower brackets? 

A They go right down to the worker 
making, say, 8,000 yen, or $20 a month. 
Their higher-bracket income taxes are 
very high. 

Q Are labor unions strong there? 

A Id say that they’d been weakened 
considerably over the past several years. 
What happened to labor there was that 
when we gave it the green light, right 
after the Occupation started, you had 
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thousands and thousands of unions form- 
ing. 

The Communists got control of many, 
particularly at the top. They infiltrated 
the major federations like the CIU, Con- 
gress of Industrial Unions. They also in- 
filtrated and dominated some of the key 
unions—communications workers, _ rail- 
road workers. Then the Occupation took 
a strong stand against the Communists, 
and in eliminating the Communists from 
control many employers saw an oppor- 
tunity and actually eliminated militant 
trade unions. So there’s been a weaken- 
ing of labor unions but also an emer- 
gence of an _ anti-Communist union 
group. It is called the Mindo. It is the 
anti-Communist democratization league, 
which became very active and has gained 
control of most of the key unions. 

Q How strong are the Communists? 

A They’re operating both legally and 
illegally now. The legal movement in the 











trade unions and cultural groups jg pq 
tively weak. They’ve lost control at 
top level in practically all of the unig 
They're concentrating on local up, 
and local issues. The top leadership 
the Communists was purged in June 
1950, and they went underground, 

Q Purged by the Japanese Gove 
ment? 

A Purged by General MacArh 
Nine of them went underground 
only one of them has been found gip 
then, which indicates how efficient th 
underground is, or how inefficient q 
perhaps indifferent, the police are, Ty 
Japanese police system is infiltrated 
some extent by the Communists, and; 
is suspected that the Communist leade 
who are underground get consider) 
information on the man hunt. There gg 
indications that they've built up, aj 
are now building up, a very efficient w 
derground. 

Q Do you think the party will be ov. 
lawed? 

A I think quite possibly. I think thy 
the one major restraint on the Govem 
ment’s outlawing the party is the que! 
tion of their relationship with China. 
they think they can establish a noma 
friendly relationship with Commumisj 
China, they won't outlaw the party, | 
think they will outlaw it only if the st 
uation gets so critical that they feel th 
Japan is going to permit herself to go al 
out for the West, which she certain 
hasn’t done yet. . 

Q Tell us something about the polit 
cal setup in the Government, the number 
of parties and so forth? 

A It’s a one-party Government “7 
the Liberal Party, which is a right-wing 
party. 

Q How often do the Japanese holdf) 
elections? 1 

A They are fairly frequent now, be} 
cause the House of Counselors is spi 
up into three parts and there is also the 
House of Representatives. T here's i 
election almost every year now. 

Q What percentage of the eligible 
voters go to the polls? 

A It has run as high as 80 and 90 pet 
cent—higher than in this country. 












Q What are the eligibility requit). 


ments? 

A Practically the same as ours. Wong 
en now are allowed to vote, and they\} 
had a fairly good turnout of women. ff 

Q No poll tax? 

A No. 

Q Will women maintain their nev 
found prestige? 

A | think it will be very difficult i 
the men to reverse the trend complete! 
as far as the women are concemed.! 
think that’s going to be an interestitt® 
conflict that’s going to develop. One 
thing I’ve noticed: In the old days, the 
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woman was not allowed to walk along- 
side of her husband. She had to walk be- 
hind him. Now you find more men and 
women walking together and women 
coming in to eat with the men. I think 
that something like that is going to 
stick and have a very important effect on 
Japanese society. 

Q How does Japan look now, com- 
ared with the time of surrender? 

A What strikes you most about Japan 
now is the phenomenal reconstruction 
that has taken place in the past couple 
of years. When I got there in 1946, in 
May, Tokyo was still practically flat. 
There was almost a sea of rubble all the 
way to Yokohama. From 1946 to 1947, 
there was very little reconstruction. 

Then, when I got back from China, in 
1947, the amount of reconstruction that 
had just occurred in the matter of a few 
months was amazing. Now it’s practi- 
cally impossible to see any trace of war. 

Q What kind of buildings are they 
building? 

A Right now, about 85 new concrete- 
steel buildings are going up. In Tokyo, 
they have a limit of eight stories on a 
building because of earthquakes, but 
some of the new office buildings take up 
a whole square block. 

Q Is it permanent construction? 

A In downtown Tokyo, they have 
permanent construction in their offices. 
In other parts of Tokyo, there are thou- 
sands and thousands of light wooden 
houses, similar to what they had before. 
A light wood-and-paper house is the nor- 
mal house there. There is still rather an 
acute housing shortage because so much 
housing was destroyed and the popula- 
tion has increased so much, and _ be- 
cause of the return of the overseas 
Japanese. 

Q What are their houses like—mod- 
ern like ours? 

A Oh, no. The normal Japanese house 
is made of local wood and plastered wall. 
The roof is either thatched or tile. The 


- floors are mat. And there is practically 


no furniture. 

Q What kind of heat do they have? 

A That’s something else that’s surpris- 
ing about Japan. Even in the coldest 
parts of Japan, these houses, which are 
essentially tropical houses, have no heat 
except a brazier, which they call a 
habachi. They put it in the middle of the 
floor, and you sit there with your back 
freezing and your hands hanging over 
the brazier keeping warm. 

But the Japanese dress very warmly. 
That is why, when they come into a 
Western house, they have an awful time 
~-because they'll have on heavy under- 
wear, maybe two suits of underwear, 
and a shirt and sweater and coat. They 
dress for cold weather. When they come 
to my room, for instance, which is steam- 
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heated, as soon as they get in they open 
all the windows, even in the middle of 
winter. 

Q Do they have any bathrooms in 
these houses? 

A Most of the Japanese houses don’t 
have modern toilet facilities. And as 
for baths, they use public baths. In prac- 
tically every block, or two blocks, in 
Japan there is a public bath where they 
pay a few yen for a bath. This is cheap 
enough, and they go twice, three times 
a week. 

Q So they haven‘’t been American- 
ized enough to be copying our plumb- 
ing? 

A In material ways they've been 
Americanized to the extent that practi- 
cally all women now wear Western 
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WOMAN WORKER 
Her status: ‘‘cheap labor’’ 


clothes. The kimono is very expensive, 
and most of them lost their kimonos 
during the war or sold them immedi- 
ately after the war. They went through 
the period, called the “onion” period, of 
inflation when they were squeezed until 
they cried. Then they had the “bamboo” 
period when they were stripped of their 
possessions, layer by layer. During this 
process many people, particularly the 
middle class, were compelled to sell their 
possessions. 

Q To the Occupation troops? 

A Occupation troops and wealthier 
people, but mainly Occupation. In those 
days, you would let it be known that 
you wanted to buy some chinaware or 
art works, and people would dig down 
into their treasures and come out with 
magnificent pieces. 

Q What American customs are going 
to leave an imprint? They’re going back 
to playing baseball again, aren’t they? 


A They played baseball all through 
the war. 

Q | thought they’d abolished it? 

A They may have briefly, but I’ve 
never seen so much baseball in my life. 


They're more “baseball happy” than 
America. Every kid there from the age 
of 5 to 15 must have a baseball uniform. 

I think that dancing, jitterbugging, is 
quite a fad there, too. Of course, you 
may have a reaction. Before the war 
there was a strong reaction against 
Western customs, particularly dancing, 
just as Japan was getting into her period 
of strongest militarism. But, now, the 
Japanese girls have adopted Western 
customs in their make-up and their dress, 
and it’s surprising how a Japanese girl 
can take an ordinary $10.95 American 
dress, if that expensive, and look really 
stunning in it. 

I think those things will have a fairly 
permanent imprint. Also, I think that 
English will be very widely spoken. Al- 
ready it is in the bigger cities, with so 
many people closely associated with the 
Occupation. It’s taught in school now, 
and I think that, with more Americans 
there, they will be speaking it better 
because they'll be speaking it more fre- 
quently. 

Q Are the people getting enough to 
eat? 

A Economic conditions now are the 
best they've been since the end of the 
war. Living standards and real wages 
reached a peak a few months ago. It’s 
just been steadying recently, and infla- 
tion has hit them pretty hard in the past 
year, even worse than in America. 

Q They don’t have any rationing at 
all, do they? 

A Yes, they are still rationing food, 
they have kept that up. 

Q Do you think they are eating more 
than they were before the Second 
World War? 

A They are eating as well and, in 
some places, better. Farmers are eating 
better. They are not living better than 
they did before the war because their 
housing conditions, for example, are not 
as good. And probably their clothing 
conditions are not quite so good. And, 
in the middle classes, they do not have 
as much to invest for educating their 
children, so in that way conditions still 
are not as good as they were before the 
war. 

Q What are they eating? The same 
things they ate before the war, or are 
they eating American foods? 

A The basic diet of rice, fish and 
some vegetables, and very little meat, 
is about the same. They were, early in 
the occupation, eating a lot of wheat— 
grains, American-type grains. But they 
didn’t like them very much and they 
haven’t adopted them very extensively. 
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U. S. is speeding to turn the 
baiance of air power against 
Russia. A look at French Mo- 
rocco shows how. 

Mighty bases, springing up, 
can handle everything from jet 
fighters to A-bombers. Mos- 
cow is an easy target, if war 
comes. 

Here is an on-the-ground sur- 
vey of the hustle and bustle 
that is converting North Africa 
into an anchor of Western de- 
fense. 


SIDI SLIMANE, FRENCH MOROCCO 
Here in the heat and sand of North 
Africa the U. S. is rushing construc- 
tion of gigantic air bases from which 
American warplanes can roam _ the 
skies over Western Europe and much 
of the Soviet world. 

These superairfields—almost unheard of 
by Americans at home—are being hurried 
into working order as an essential part of 
Western defenses. They dwarf most of 
the military airfields of the world. 

Their size and location will make the 
five fields a triple threat to Russia if war 
comes (see map on page 21). From 11,- 
000-foot runways, the heaviest bombers 
will be able to strike deep behind the Iron 
Curtain. Jet fighters can be moved quick- 
ly from airstrips here to advance fields in 
Western Europe for tactical use. Vital 
supplies and parts will be flown from 
here to other fields in Africa, Europe and 
the Middle East. And planes stationed in 
Morocco will help maintain Allied control 
of the Mediterranean. 

It’s only six hours from here to Paris 
by commercial air liner, a fraction of that 
by jet craft. Air and sea strategists con- 
sider this country virtually part of Eu- 
rope, and the new superbases are for the 
defense of both Europe and the U.S. 
Some 290 million dollars of American tax- 
payers money is being spent on them. By 
the time they are finished they may cost 
half a billion. 

What this money is buying is an im- 
pressive sight. The speed with which the 
first two bases are taking shape is amaz- 
ing Frenchmen and Moroccans, for this is 
a hurry-up job. Take the field here at 
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America’s New Might in North Africa 


Huge Airfields Make Russia Easy Targe 


Sidi Slimane, a few miles east of Port 
Lyautey. Last April there was nothing at 
this site but a treeless waste and a few 
Arab huts. 

Now, thanks to American skill and 
American big machinery, Sidi Slimane 
has a modern airstrip more than 11,000 
feet long. Power machines built it up 
from the sand. It was packed hard under 
200-ton rollers and carefully asphalted on 
crushed rock. It can handle any plane 
now in existence or on the drawing 
boards. 

Within 63 days after the first earth was 
moved, American B-50 bombers from 
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MAJOR GENERAL OLD 
. . . tomorrow's airfields today 


Britain and fighters from Germany landed 
here. Then they took off for another U. S.- 
built field at Nouaceur, near Casablanca, 
about 75 miles down the coast. There 
they landed on a two-mile strip built in 
82 days. 

Nouaceur, since it is close to the port 
of Casablanca, will be the main supply 
center for this complex of bases, which 
is under command of Maj. Gen. Archie 
J. Old, Jr., of the Fifth Air Division. It 
will have more facilities for maintenance, 
repair and storage. Pipe lines for liquid 
fuel will link the five bases with each 
other and with intakes at seaports. 

The hurry-up in construction in Moroc- 
co is the result of war fears touched off 
by Korea. The idea of U.S. bases here 
is as old as the knowledge that fields are 
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needed to cover the Mediterranean fla} An 
of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s for be 
in Western Europe. Airmen are not ful 
sold on the security of bases that may }j clu 
built in Spain. What they want is a s the 
of strategic, tactical and logistical fel, 
on secure ground. French Morocco vs 
secure. - 
Originally these fields weren't to }: : 
built until 1952. But, under a speedy ri 
of this timetable, an agreement with {hy be 
French was worked out in January ( 
this year. For the next three months, q. ‘ 
perts of the U.S. Air Force and the USF bi 
Army Corps of Engineers examined new. jo 
ly every part of French Morocco lying es 
northwest of the Atlas Mountains. ; 
Work started as soon as the sites a . 
Nouaceur and Sidi Slimane were lined eS 
up. Fast progress is being made by ; ss 
force of about 3,000 Americans, 2,00) 
Europeans and 5,000 Moroccans. i do 


American engineering firm superintend An 
construction. Army Engineer Corps hi pai 
about 100 inspectors on the jobs. Totlf jy 
pay roll runs close to 4 million dollars gy 
month. a, 

French contractors do the off-bisf} og 
work, such as laying pipe lines. Materiabf} ye. 
of suitable quaiity that can be ootainel} },j 
locally at right prices are bought here} de 








Others have to be imported. Steel, hai} 
to get in the U.S., comes trom Italy aul Iog 
other Marshali Plan countries. we 

Target date for operation of the fieg pj 
fields was October, but that can't be me} go, 
At Sidi Slimane and Nouaceur it will ca 
take longer than that to finish hangusf} the 
and other facilities. The other three sitej) Me 
haven't been obtained yet. | oe 

It’s sandy and desotate here at Sid} au 
Slimane, and you hear a jot of talk abou br: 
the heat. Some workers wear sand mask Po 
All the Americans use sunglasses, moj the 
wear tropical helmets. A few work undef the 
tasseled umbrellas carried by natives. tie 

The mercury shoots up to 130 or l4 7 fro 
degrees in the calm that comes before yj 
“sherqui,” or hot wind from the Sahar Ly 
Desert. These winds blow infrequentl{} wit 
however. This country actually is abot } hu 
as far north as Georgia. The terrain) sar 
sembles Southern California. col 

This “African California” was th BH co 


threshold of the American invasion". 
North Africa in World War IL Thi ho 







time, there was French resistance. Thi wil 
time, the French willingly let Americi! ba: 
air and naval forces use bases in Moroct\ tar 
These installations are considered funte sta 
mentally French, not American. Them in 
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French flag, as well as the Stars and 
Stripes, flies over them. French planes 
may use the air bases. All air installations 
become French property if and when the 
two powers consider the emergency is 
past. x ; 
By agreement -with the French, U.S. 
Air Force personnel stationed here is to 
be limited to about 8,000 officers and 
men unless war comes. At present, in- 
cluding construction men and engineers, 
there is only a fraction of this total in 
French Morocco. There will be a rapid 
build-up of strength as soon as the bases 
are completed. 

While the U.S. Air Force is a relative 
newcomer to French Morocco, the U.S. 
Navv has been using part of the French 
naval base at Port Lyautey since 1945. 
U.S. forces at Port Lyautey were trimmed 
to about 300 officers and men when Louis 
Johnson was Secretary of Defense, but 
now there is a big expansion. 

Capt. Thurston Clark, the U.S. Navy 
commander, has about 3,000 officers and 
men under his orders. These are sailors, 
marines, naval-air personnel and mem- 
bers of construction battalions. 

The U.S. part of the base is being 
doubled to more than’3,000 acres. An 
American contractor is working on one 
part of the expansion. Navy Seabees are 
busy on other parts. Underground supply 
dumps and warehouses have been built 
and are filling up with supplies and 
equipment. Quonset huts erected seven 
years ago are being replaced with neat 
brick homes for naval personnel and their 
dependents. 

Port Lyautey’s main job is to provide 
logistical support for the U.S. Mediter- 
ranean Fleet. Its cargo planes carry sup- 
plies to ships of that Fleet wherever they 
go. Its airstrips receive Navy fighters from 
carriers far out in the Atlantic, service 
them and speed them on to carriers in the 
Mediterranean. 

Antisubmarine patrols from Port Ly- 
autey share with British air units at Gi- 
braltar the job of policing the Straits. 
Port Lyautey’s long-range aircraft, like 
the one that the Russians shot down over 
the Baltic Sea last year, check on activi- 
ties around the rim of Russia’s empire 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea. 

As things stand, the naval base at Port 
Lyautey makes Air Force personnel green 
with envy. To airmen housed in plywood 
huts or barracks on Sidi Slimane’s dusty 
sand, Lyautey is an oasis of American 
comforts. There’s even a nine-hole golf 
course of well-watered grass. 

It's only a question of a short time, 
however, until the airmen’s own big bases 
will be completed. Already this string of 
bases, within striking distance of vital 
targets far beyond the Iron Curtain. is 
starting to swing the balance of air power 
in Europe against Russia. 
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What People Get, Per Capita 
1940 1950 
$ 575 $1,436 


725 1,554 
827 1,766 
509 1,161 
766 1,600 


Continental U. S. 


New England 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 546 1,282 
‘Rhode Island 715 1,561 
Vermont 521 1,184 


752 1,676 
876 1,909 
1,080 1,986 
713. 1,547 
803 1,689 
863 1,864 
628 1,523 
398 1,049 


322 959 
268 836 
252 825 
Florida 471 1,210 
Georgia 315 969 
Kentucky 911 
Louisiana 1,045 
Mississippi 698 
North Carolina 951 
South Carolina 831 
Tennessee 962 
Virginia 1,158 


1,225 
1,240 
1,109 
1,070 
1,278 


1,546 
1,752 
1,451 
1417 
1,583 
1,332 
1,401 
1,582 
1,431 


1,379 
1,392 
1,287 
1,338 
1,605 
1,467 
1,298 
1,308 
1,271 
1,509 


1,711 
California 1,751 
Nevada 1,875 
Oregon 1,523 
Washington 1,642 


~ 


Central East 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 


Southeast 
Alabama 
Arkansas 


Southwest 
Arizona 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Central 
Ilinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Chio 
Wisconsin 


Northwest 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Kansas 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


West 











Source: Commerce Dept. 


USINESSMEN, trying to measure mar- 

kets for goods in this period of rec- 

ord personal incomes, find an important 

yardstick in a State-by-State survey just 

completed by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

Total income payments to individuals 
reached a new high of 217 billion dol- 
lars in 1950. That was 11 per cent above 
1949, and 186 per cent above the pre- 
war year 1940. 

Per capita income of the. American 
people in 1950 jumped to a _ record 
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Personal Income 


$1,436, which was 8 per cent higher 
than 1949 and 150 per cent higher than 
than 1940. 

Taxes and living costs were up in 
1950, but not nearly as much as in- 
comes. In 1951, too, pay raises appear 
to be outrunning price increases. The 
average family, thus, is enjoying a level 
of prosperity never equaled before. 

But prosperity still is not evenly dis- 
tributed around the country. Incomes 
vary widely from State to State and 
region to region. 


Biggest gains in per capita income in 
the decade of the 1940s showed up in 
the Southeastern, Southwestern and 
Northwestern States. 

Biggest markets, even so, are concen- 
trated in the industrial Northeast and 
the Far West. These areas show relative- 
ly modest gains, but their people still 
have the highest per capita incomes in 
the country. 

The Southern States, from the Atlantic 9 
Coast to New Mexico and Arizona, have 
picked up sharply over the years, but 
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negGoing Up: 10-Year Rise, by States 


States where rise 
was less than national 
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“omnis their per capita incomes remain at the rise, yet that State had a per capita of was next to the bottom, but it reported 

1 up in bottom of the national list. $1,864 in 1950 and led the nation in an increase of 227 per cent over 1940. 

n and So gains in income tell only part of State total of income payments. Spectacular gains, thus, do not neces- 

the story of where markets lie. At the other end of the scale, North — sarily mean lush markets. 

commie District of Columbia reported a per Dakota had the biggest gain, with 253 The consumers buying power, as 

st and capita income of $1,986 in 1950, the per cent in 10 years, and South Dakota’ measured by per capita incomes, still is 

elative- highest in the country. But the District’s was second with 248 per cent. But earn- greatest in the industrialized areas. 

sle still per capita rise, 84 per cent in 10 years, ings in those States still were below the These are the same areas that are 

ymes in is the country’s smallest. national per capita. cashing in most heavily right now on 
Delaware, with $1,909, had the second Mississippi reported a gain of 246 per Government spending for rearmament. 


Atlantic 9 
a, have 
rs, but 
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biggest per capita income, but its gain 
was below the national average. 
New York showed only a moderate 
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cent, yet its per capita, at $698, was the 
lowest in the country. 
Arkansas, with a per capita of $825, 


The market map of the country, there- 
fore, is not likely to be overhauled to 
any great extent in years just ahead. 
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==with SENATOR BENTON 


of Connecticut (Democrat) 








THE McCARTHY ISSUE...| . 


‘Reckless Attack Upon Individuals’ ... Senate’s Power 


To Censure, Expel... What Maryland Election Showed 


Q Senator Benton, how would 
you define the term that is be- 
ing used so often now, “Mc- 
Carthyism’’? 

A Its definition seems to me 
most easy through starting with 
its consequences, and these have three facets. The 
first is the reversal of the old Anglo-Saxon principle 
that a man is innocent until he has been proved guilty. 
Senator McCarthy’s tactics indicate that the men on 
his many lists are to be held guilty until proved inno- 
cent. His charges have very dire and unhappy conse- 
quences for the people who are recklessly attacked 
from his privileged sanctuary on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. It’s manifestly impossible for these people later 
to catch up with the charges, to get the same publicity 
in denying them, or to prove their innocence. Many 
innocent people are thus being pilloried, their careers 
adversely affected, their reputations tarnished. 

Now, the second facet to the consequences of “Mc- 
Carthyism” is its effect on freedom of expression 
throughout America. All over the country the actual 
and potential effect of Senator McCarthy’s charges is 
to make people timid and gun-shy, hesitant about ex- 
pressing themselves; hesitant about joining organi- 
zations that appeal to them, hesitant—and I’m not 
talking about Communist organizations or Commu- 
nist-front organizations as the Communists will join 
these anyway; hesitant about vigorously advocating 
controversial policies or opposing orthodox policies. 
This is counter to the great American tradition of 
vigorous interchange of free expression and opin- 
ion—the tradition which is the very basis of our de- 
mocracy. 

The third aspect is the affect on the operation of 
our Government. What I have just described for the 
country as a whole applies with far greater impact to 
Government employes and officials. Will they be will- 
ing to write candid memoranda taking positions that 
might be unpopular, or even be deemed subversive, 
five or fifteen years from now? Most notable and most 
easily seen is this kind of effect upon the members of 
our Foreign Service. 

Q Do you think that this matter of the people being 
scared—not knowing whether they can join organiza- 
tions—is entirely due to Senator McCarthy’s crusade? 


The 


Benton 
Interview 





A Oh, not at all! We’re in a period of crisis and 
danger, and these types of fears are not uncommon in 
any country during such periods. Further, they’ve 
learned there are a lot of phonies and falsies among 
the organizations with fancy names and letterheads. 
But Senator McCarthy has greatly exaggerated what 
would otherwise be a most natural reaction. He has 
added much greater force to fears and uncertainties 
which would be rather general in any case. This is a 
time in which we should be combating unwarranted 
fear, and not generating it among our people. Free- 
dom of meeting and discussion is never so needed 
in a democracy as in time of crisis. 

Q Wouldn't you think the Attorney General's list 
of subversive organizations and the publicizing of that 
list by the Attorney General would cause a great many 
people to be gun-shy about joining organizations? 

A Yes, I most certainly do. But far from opposing 
the Attorney General’s publication of that list, I be- 
lieve it was a good thing. The difference here from 
“McCarthyism” is that the Attorney General has in- 
vestigated these organizations; he has checked them 
before accusing them; he has, I suppose, put the FBI 
on them. Further, these organizations have the right 
to appeal to the courts and demand they be taken off 
the list, and perhaps some of them will be taken off. 
The people charged by Senator McCarthy on the Sen- 
ate floor have no such right. His lists are in the record 
for keeps. There’s a very big difference between a re- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Senators Benton and Mc- 
Carthy were invited to the conference room of 
U. S. News & World Report on separate days. 

In each interview the discussion was mechani- 
cally recorded, then transcribed, and each Sena- 
tor’s own manuscript was submitted to him fort 
whatever revision he wished to make. 

Neither Senator was advised in advance of pub- 
lication of the content of the other interview, of 
of the fact that such an interview had taken place, 
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and SENATOR McCARTHY 


of Wisconsin (Republican) 


.| ... PRO AND CON 


Reason for Crusade Against Communism ... How 


off 








To Recognize the Disloyal .. . Welcomes Test in ’52 


Q Why do you think it is 
The necessary for a member of the 


McCarthy 


legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, or members of a con- 
gressional committee, to ferret 
out the Communists in the 
country, Senator McCarthy, when the executive 
branch of the Government, which possesses the FBI, 
is supposed to do the investigating and prosecuting? 

A Simply because they are not doing it. 

Q Not prosecuting, or not investigating? 

A I think the investigations are well done. The FBI 
has done a tremendously good job. The State Depart- 
ment has its own investigators and most of those boys 
are doing a good job. It is a question of what happens 
to the evidence after it is sent over to the State De- 
partment. For example, up until June 23 of this year 
the State Department had loyalty cases on about 850 
who were accused of having Communist connections 
as a result of FBI investigations. 

Q Eight hundred and fifty in the State Depart- 
ment? 

A Yes. 

Q For what period is that? 

A That’s over a four-year period, since the Loyalty 
Board was organized, and not a single one was found 
unfit for service because of Communist connections. 
It is said in rejoinder that they had dismissed 15. 
The point is they may have dismissed 15 people, but 
not a single one of the 850 found to have Communist 


interview 








it being our view that this method would give 
each Senator an opportunity to concentrate on 
the questions being asked by the editors and thus 
avoid the digressions that frequently occur in a 
joint debate. 

The questions asked here are not to be con- 
strued as a reflection of the views of the editors on 
the controversial issues involved but were asked, 
sometimes provocatively, to develop or bring out 
the main points from both sides. 
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connections was dismissed because of Communist 
connections. 

Q There are some cases, though, where they are 
fired not for Communist reasons but because they are 
security risks, like the homosexuals, for instance. 
Haven't they dismissed those who are bad security 
risks? 

A They have allowed a sizable number to resign 
under investigation. Last year 94 homosexuals—this 
year 54. But, as far as I know, none of them was or- 
dered discharged. 

Just to compare the State Department Loyalty 
Board with other loyalty boards, let me mention that 
the Commerce Department has a record that is closest 
to that of the State Department’s. Of the cases tried 
by the Commerce Department, only 6.7 per cent ap- 
proximately, or somewhat less than 7 per cent, were 
found unfit because of Communist connections. But 
that isn’t as bad a record as it seems because Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer has done a fairly good job of 
kicking questionable characters out before their cases 
even get to the Loyalty Board. 

Q Isn’t there a bit of ambiguity there, when you 
speak of not dismissing them for being unfit for serv- 
ice and then allowing them to resign? Would you say 
that out of the 850 cases a large number had been 
allowed to resign? 

A I don’t have the exact number because there is 
no way for me to check that. But if a man is accused 
of giving information to an espionage agent or work- 
ing with Communists and if you then allow him to 
resign, it means he can enter the Government again 
some other place with a clean record. 

In one case, for instance—case No. 3 on my list— 
a man in the State Department was allowed to resign 
and get a job in the Army. The Army wasn’t put on 
notice that he was accused of being a Communist. For- 
tunately, the Army caught up with him after he was 
there about two or three months. They had a loyalty 
hearing and found him unfit for service because of 
Communist connections and discharged him. 

Q These questions we are asking are those we have 
heard a lot of people asking—they’re not necessarily 
ours. Now, one question a lot of people are asking is, 
“How does Senator McCarthy know more or as much 
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sponsible warning, responsibly given by a responsible 
Cabinet officer after investigation, and the reckless 
irresponsibility of the charges made on the floor of the 
Senate by Senator McCarthy. The Attorney General 
knows it would be very bad if people were frightened 
off from joining the American Civil Liberties Union, 
for example, simply because, by its nature, the Union 
sometimes has to defend the free speech of unpopular 
people. 

Q Don’t all the congressional committees at all 
times make charges—didn’t the House Un-American 
Activities Committee bring out all this testimony of 
Chambers and Hiss? 

A The question seems to be whether the charges are 
advanced responsibly or irresponsibly. If the Senate 
doesn’t accept its constitutional authority to establish 
standards for its own members, in the face of con- 
tinued irresponsibility, then I believe a device will 
have to be worked out, probably through new legisla- 
tion, by which people can have recourse to the courts 
just as have the organizations listed by the Attorney 
General. 

Q You mean congressional immunity? 

A Not to eliminate congressional immunity, but to 
clear themselves. To answer the charges and to clear 
their reputations. 


Self-Policing by Senate 

Q Are you in favor of some kind of change in the 
Constitution to permit members of Congress to be 
sued? 

A No, I prefer direct action by the Senate, wherever 
and whenever indicated, in line with the constitutional 
provision that the Senate shall be the judge of the 
qualifications for its members. 

Q Then you have actions by the committees, which 
go into the same thing. How can you reach the com- 
mittee actions, the committee discussions, the commit- 
tee inquiries, investigations? 

A You are asking an extremely delicate question on 
which. I wouldn’t pretend that I have the final answer. 
This whole subject requires immediate study. I hope 
an answer can be found that gives greater protection 
to individuals without unduly inhibiting the free play 
of congressional discussion and inquiry. 

Q As to this congressional-investigation system, a 
witness is called before a congressional committee, a 
witness is asked questions, a witness makes charges 
that demolish a person’s reputation. That person is 
not a member of the Senate, a member of the House. 
How can you overcome a situation like that which 
does precisely what the member does? 

A I don’t think such charges by a witness remotely 
have the impact of similar charges which come from a 
United States Senator in prepared speeches formally 
released to the press, and repeated again and again in 
varying forms over a long period of time on the floor 
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of the Senate and on the front pages of the news. 
papers. I suppose Senator McCarthy has become as 
newsworthy as any member of the Senate, or more g0, 

Q You don’t object to that? 

A Yes, I do object to the methods he’s used to be- 
come so, and I bring this point out as a counterargu- 
ment to what you have just said about what some 
witness says whom the public may never have heard 
of, whom the public will forget the next day, whom the 
public may think is irresponsible— 

Q But isn’t it true that the person accused doesn't 
have any defense against an accusation in a committee 
hearing, even by responsible witnesses? 

A Yes, it is true, and I don’t now have a construc. 
tive answer to that, and I regret it. I am working with 
other Senators right now trying to develop an answer 
and I expect a suggestion very shortly. Here’s where 
we need study in order to learn how to correct a seri- 
ous flaw operating against the traditional and basic 
American and Anglo-Saxon traditions of justice— 
without unduly inhibiting the freedom of operations of 
our Congress. 

Q Would you favor those committees having closed 
sessions until the other side has been heard? Would 
that cure it? 

A I don’t think there is a categorical answer to that 
question because the circumstances vary so much 
among committees and even among the various prob- 
lems faced by one committee. 

Q Your basic point then is that “McCarthyism” is 
the misuse of the senatorial privilege on the floor to 
attack individuals who haven’t a chance to defend 
themselves? 

A Yes. Number one of my three-point definition of 
“McCarthyism” is the reckless attack upon individ- 
uals who are unable to counter in defense of their 
reputations. 

Q Is what happened in the Maryland election pret- 
ty largely the basis of your resolution asking for ex- 
pulsion of Senator McCarthy? 

A My resolution, until the last paragraph calling 
for his expulsion, almost wholly quotes verbatim from 
the subcommittee report of the Rules Committee 
dealing with Maryland election. 


No Federal Law Covers Case 

Q Would you say that the report of the Maryland 
election, or what you quoted from it, would be a viola- 
tion of law, any of it? Or is it a violation of Senate 
conduct? Which is it? 

A The subcommittee stated that no federal law had 
ever been passed by the Senate making Senators Mc- 
Carthy’s and Butler’s conduct clearly illegal, that a 
federal law should be passed to make such conduct 
illegal in future. This seems to me to raise the very 
nice point as to whether the proper conduct of Sen- 
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as the Government people who have confidential files 
on these individuals?” 

AI don’t claim to have more information than 
those in possession of the files. 

Q What I meant was, how do you know as much as 
is in these confidential files?’ How can a Senator who 
doesn’t have a committee subpoena and doesn’t have 
any power of commanding information know all these 
tacts? Does it come to you through correspondence or 
do people in the country who know the facts send 
them to you? What’s the process whereby you get in- 
formed about these cases? 

A Last night an official of the State Department in 
a nation-wide television show said: “If we learn of 
anyone who is giving information to McCarthy about 
Communists in the State Department, his job will last 
about two minutes.” Therefore, I cannot very well 
answer that question. 


Duty of Following Through 


Q From the number of cases you do know where 
they haven't fired those that they should, do you draw 
the conclusion there must be other cases like that— 
is it a matter of inference on your part? 

A Obviously I am unable to pinpoint every dan- 
gerous character. 

Q Then in a broad sense you feel that the executive 
branch, even though it investigates these people, 
doesn’t follow through, and you feel as a member of 
the Senate that it is your duty to follow through? 

A There is no question about it. If you find a man 
who you think is dangerous to this country and if you 
don’t do anything about it, you should not be in the 
Senate. 

Q What about the popular impression that these 
cases are not proved? Generally it has been said that 
of all the cases you cited—some 80 card-carrying 
cases—not a single one had been proved to be a card- 
carrying Communist— 

A A New York grand jury indicted Remington and 
he was convicted of perjury because he swore he was 
not a Communist. That should give the lie to the 
statement no case was proved. 

[Editor’s note: The U.S. Court of Appeals in New 
York has since remanded the case to the District 
Court on the ground that the judge’s charge to the 
jury was “too vague.” The U.S. Attorney has an- 
nounced that he will continue to prosecute the issues 
involved. ] 

Q But Remington wasn’t in the State Department, 
was he? 

A He was on the Commerce Department’s pay roll 
but working closely with the State Department. Be- 
sides, a Communist is dangerous anywhere in Gov- 
ernment. 

Q But you come down to the fact that unless you 
have a grand jury proceeding and unless you have a 
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court case you can’t either prove or disprove, isn’t 
that it? 

A I think one of the difficulties of furnishing proof 
was demonstrated by General Willoughby in his testi- 
mony before the McCarran Committee the’ other day. 
He was asked about three individuals who were sus- 
pected of having strong Communist connections. Wil- 
loughby, as you know, was head of General Mac- 
Arthur’s intelligence staff. He said he was desirous of 
assisting the Committee. However, he said, “As a fed- 
eral officer I am expected to observe Army orders 
and presidential directives.” And then he read the di- 
rective. It is almost unbelievable:—‘“‘No information 
of any sort relating to an employe’s loyalty shall be 
submitted to a congressional committee.” That’s the 
presidential directive. 

Here’s the Army order, under which General Wil- 
loughby had to operate: “Any individual who may 
appear as a witness before a congressional committee 
will respectfully decline to testify concerning the loy- 
alty of any person, etc.” This order forbidding the 2 
million Government employes from giving testimony 
about Communists in Government does make our task 
difficult. 

Q How much do you think your crusade is accom- 
plishing? 

A I don’t know. It is hard to tell. One of the things 
we have done is to shine the bright light on some of 
these questionable characters and give the good men 
in the State Department a better chance to work for 
America. 

Q Over the country as a whole, what do you think 
the effect of your crusade has had upon public opinion? 

A I wouldn’t know. 


Dangers to Political Life 


Q How does your mail run—what does it reflect? 

A Our mail is very favorable, but one should not be 
guided by his mail. If you start doing only the things 
which you consider politically wise or popular, you 
should not be in a position of power. For example, it 
is politically safe to fight Communism generally—to 
make great speeches against Communism generally 
and against well-known Communists like Earl Brow- 
der and William Foster. In fact, the members of the 
underground party are sometimes instructed to do 
that. But the dangerous thing is to dig out the under- 
ground Communists—the sacred cows. And history 
has shown that practically every one who has ever 
done that has ended up as a badly scarred political 
corpse. 

Q Do you know of any other member of Congress 
in past years who has undertaken to do an unpopular 
thing as you have chosen to do? 

A Martin Dies of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities was one. 
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ators can only be determined by specific laws. We 
have gone since 1789 with certain standards for Sen- 
ators without setting them up in a specific piece of 
legislation. Manifestly the Senate in the past has pre- 
ferred to determine its standards for qualification for 
membership from time to time in line with the case 
under consideration. Of course, Mr. Jonkel, Senator 
Butler’s campaign manager, with whom the Maryland 
report shows Senator McCarthy worked so closely, 
has pleaded guilty and has been convicted for violat- 
ing the Maryland State law. 

Q But what about the senatorial opponents? In the 
absence of federal law, the senatorial opponent could 
be guilty of conduct equally bad, and if he failed 
in his election he wouldn’t be a member of the Sen- 
ate, and he couldn’t be reached by anything but a 
law. If he was guilty of bad conduct, just the fact that 
he lost the election shouldn’t immunize him from pun- 
ishment, should it? 

A I agree. The Senate should formulate tight and 
enforceable standards for the conduct of campaigns. 
People who violate them should be thrown in jail. I 
would hope that these standards would cut down the 
mudslinging and false charges on both sides. One way 
to make such standards effective might be through 
a bipartisan board of prominent citizens in each State, 
which could police the campaigns and report viola- 
tions of the code as they occur. I have urged that the 
corrupt-practices laws be revised, greatly strengthened 
and made workable. You can now drive a bulldozer 
through the Corrupt Practices Acts. They don’t mean 
much more than tissue paper. They have little sig- 
nificance or meaning whatsoever. I am preparing tes- 
timony on this subject, again pressing for the revi- 
sion of these laws, for Senator Gillette’s subcommittee 
of the Rules Committee. 


‘Back Street’ Aspect of Campaign 

Q You mean they aren’t enforced, or they don’t 
cover enough of the crimes? 

A They’re full of loopholes, and such solid mate- 
rial as is in them seldom if ever seems to be enforced. 
A considerable percentage of the professionals here 
in Washington, in both parties, who’ve been around a 
long time, are so accustomed to the flagrant violation 
of the spirit of the Corrupt Practices Acts—well, let 
me put it this way—that they cease to give more than 
lip service to them. 

Q What do you think Senator McCarthy did in 
Maryland for which he ought to be expelled from the 
Senate—what were the, main points in his conduct? 

A I believe that anyone will get the same impres- 
sion I did in reading the official report, though the 
committee does not state so unequivocally that he was 
responsible in large part for what the committee calls 
the “back street” aspect of the campaign. 

The report refers to the two campaigns, the “front 


street” campaign, which Senator Butler was conduct- 
ing in a way that the committee more or less endorsed 
as a reputable or traditional type of political cam. 
paign, and the “back street” campaign. Four pages in 
the report deal exclusively with what the committee 
could learn of Senator McCarthy’s activities, apart 
from other specific charges made against him. 

I wish every supporter of Senator McCarthy who 
has written me since I first attacked him on the floor 
of the Senate could read this report. It had very little 
publicity until I used it as the basis for my resolution 
of expulsion. Even yet, it has not been widely read or 
commented upon in the press. 

Q Are the charges against him based on statements 
that he made? 

A The things that he did. 

Q Things he said in the campaign? 

A No, actions. 

Q What actions, for instance, that he took? 

A The one that got the most publicity was the so- 
called tabloid “From the Record.” The subcommit- 
tee calls this tabloid a “shocking abuse of the spirit 
and intent of the First Amendment.” 


Questions in Fund Raising 

Q In other words, it was really issuance of cam- 
paign literature? 

A The Senate committee, including two Repubii- 
cans, found that he was deeply involved in the pro- 
duction of the tabloid, the tabloid which featured 
that faked picture of Senator Tydings with Earl 
Browder. Then‘ his office seems to have been involved 
with the money end of the campaign. There’s testi- 
mony that a high percentage of the time of his staff, 
over a considerable period, was spent on distributing 
material, getting and sending money, and what not. I 
call to your attention that Senator McCarthy could 
not get one single Senator on the Rules Committee, 
which contains six Republicans, to join him in his 
minority report objecting to the unanimous report of 
the subcommittee on the Maryland campaign. 

Q Would you bar Senators from raising money to 
defeat other Senators in other States? 

A I certainly would bar them from raising money 
which is then distributed without putting it through 
the campaign treasurer and reported as required by 
law. 

Q If it had been properly reported, it would have 
been all right to have brought money in from other 
States in the union? 

A Certainly. I don’t object to that in itself. Most 
assuredly I don’t object to it under our present meth- 
ods and laws governing the raising of money for cam- 
paign purposes. Often it is highly constructive. How- 
ever, I object to money either from inside or outside 
the State which selfishly seeks the election of candi- 
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duct- Q What happened to him? He was defeated, wasn’t the committee of which Senator McCarran is chair- 
lorsed he? man [the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Sen- 
Cony A Right. ate Judiciary Committee]? 
Bes in Q What would you say of the argument that the A If you have a good committee, yes. Last year we 
nittee Administration in the last four or five years has prose- had a whitewash committee. 
Span cuted a number of Communists in the courts, like the Q You regard the McCarran Committee as satis- 
/ 11 Communists in New York and the bunch they are factory? 
"who now indicting—isn’t that a sign that the executive A I think the McCarran Committee is excellent. 
floor branch of the Government 1s pursuing this matter Q In your opinion what they are doing is what you 
little vigorously? Can’t an inference be drawn that if they have been seeking to have done? 
ution are diligent in getting those Communists they would A That’s right. 
ad or be equally diligent in getting the others? 
A What diligence does it take to pick up the head McCarran Committee’s Origin 
eas of the Daily Worker? He is a well-known, self-pro- Q You feel, perhaps, that the appointment of the 
claimed Communist. Once a man is known as a Com- McCarran Committee is a direct consequence of your 
munist, he can do but little damage. It’s the under- crusade? 
ground Communists that are doing the damage. You A I wouldn’t want to say that. I am very happy 
can think of very, very few of the underground Com- that the McCarran Committee was appointed, and 
munists that the Administration has prosecuted ex- they are doing a good job. It makes it much less nec- 
Ce cept under congressional pressure. Take Alger Hiss, essary for me to conduct the type of public campaign 
mit- one of the top undercover men. We all recall the Pres- I did last year. 
spirit ident objecting so strenuously to his being exposed, so Q Do you think the resolution by Senator Benton 
much so, in fact, that he closed up all the files after demanding your expulsion has the support of the 
they started the Hiss case. You recall the House Un- country? F 
American Activities Committee wanted to see the A I don’t know. Incidentally, many of the men I 
cam- {| working files, not the confidential files, to find out the named last year were very, very close to Benton, who 
names of other men that Hiss had gotten into the was at one time Assistant Secretary of State. 
ubli- Ff State Department. Certainly that was a reasonable Q What do you think of the general proposition that 
pro- ff request—they weren’t asking for any FBI files. there should be a resolution to expel a Senator who 
ured Q And they couldn't get them? has expressed views that are unpopular or as extreme, 
Earl ; A No. let us say, on any controversial questions as yours? 
Ived 4 Q Do you draw a distinction between men who have A We have machinery to expel any Senator who is 
esti- : extremely radical or even Communistic philosophy, considered unfit to serve in the Senate. It can be done 
tall, f reasoning or leanings, and those who are actually in by a two-thirds vote. I don’t think the Senate is ready 
iting touch with the Communist Government? to expel a Senator because he tries to expose Commu- 
ot. I A As far as Government service is concerned, I nists. 
ould don’t give a tinker’s dam whether a man has a Com- Q In his resolution didn’t Senator Benton confine 
tte, munist card or not—if he is following the Communist almost all his preamble to the activity that he alleged 
- his Party line and in a position to damage this country, you permitted in the Maryland campaign? 
rt of he should be out of Government service. A That and my efforts to expose Communists in 
Government. 
y to Tests of Communism Q Do you think the report of the senatorial com- 
Q Is a good deal of your crusade perhaps directed mittee on Maryland about the activities in the cam- 
mney against men of that type who have Communist lean- paign indicates things besides criticism of the expres- 
ugh ings rather than men who have Communist affilia- sion of views by you? For instance, there are some 
| by tions? Would you say the bulk of these people are in references there to the financing of the campaign. Do 
that category? you know of any “irregularities” in connection with 
lave A No, I don’t think so. Before we discussed any the financing of that campaign? 
ther case in the Senate we did two things. First, we care- A The committee doesn’t find any “irregularities.” 
fully checked the man’s record and then tried to find They find that Jonkel, the campaign manager then, 
lost if he had Communist Party affiliations. If you find who was not a lawyer, was late in listing some cam- 
eth- that a man in Government service is following all the paign contributions. They found that every cent of 
am- devious twists and turns of the Communist Party line that was properly spent. If he had filed on time, it 
ow- and if on top of that you have evidence that he is con- would not have affected the campaign in any way 
side sorting with Communists, you can’t help but arrive at whatsoever. They didn’t find anything morally wrong 
idi- the conclusion that he is dangerous to this country. with the campaign manager. 
Q Couldn't all this be left to a committee to do, like (Continued on page 31) 
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dates in the lively anticipation of profitable extra- 
legal favors to come. This is a big subject. We’re back 
to the need for strengthening the Corrupt Practices 
Acts. 

Q Therefore, if Senator Butler’s campaign manager 
had reported it, then Senator McCarthy would have 
been in the clear? 

A That is only one aspect on the money. The ques- 
tion is also whether Senator McCarthy conformed 
with the standards suitable for a United States Sen- 
ator in that and in many other particulars also. 


Stands on Committee's Findings 

Q What Senator Butler’s campaign manager evi- 
dently did was fail to report some of the contributions 
—but Senator McCarthy didn’t do that. What were 
the things Senator McCarthy did? 

A My resolution spells out many of them, para- 
graph by paragraph, in exact quotations from the sub- 
committee report. This unanimous report from the 
three Democrats and two Republicans condemns the 
Butler literature as “disregarding simple decency and 
common honesty,” as “malicious” and “shocking.” 
The report says the alleged sponsorship of this litera- 
ture was “nothing more than a false-front organiza- 
tion,” and as such a violation of federal and State laws. 

The report describes the major role Senator McCar- 
thy played in preparing and distributing Butler lit- 
erature. Then, in one of its major recommendations, 
the report says, in a passage seemingly clearly aimed 
at Senator McCarthy, “any sitting Senator, regardless 
of whether he is a candidate in the election himself, 
should be subject to expulsion by action of the Senate 
if it finds such Senator engaged in practices and be- 
havior that makes him, in the opinion of the Senate, 
unfit to hold the position of United States Senator.” 

Q Do you have another resolution in mind for the 
expulsion of Senator Butler? 

A No. That’s a nice question, and it could show 
that my resolution is not prompted solely by the 
Maryland election report. Senator Butler, I’m sure, 
would be the first to admit many errors and blunders 
on his part. He doesn’t emerge from the report as a sin- 
ister figure. I accept the judgment of the committee on 
Senator Butler, and, of course, the report must be ex- 
tremely painful to him, and in itself a severe repri- 
mand and punishment. As to Senator McCarthy, I 
again remind you that the Maryland election report 
wasn’t my own say-so. I had nothing to do with it, ex- 
cept to read it as a member of the parent Rules Com- 
mittee after it was-published. But, here in it I sud- 
denly find statements which seem to me to be a climax 
of what we’ve been describing as ““McCarthyism.” 

Here were concrete, specific charges based on evi- 
dence developed by an official committee of the United 
States Senate. With five members of the Senate con- 
demning Senator McCarthy’s actions in Maryland, I 
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felt I could hope for a far greater measure of support 
on a resolution to expel him than if I had produced 
such a resolution largely on my own steam. 

_Q As you state it, five members of the Senate are 
willing to condemn a‘man—even though actions were 
within the law—for doing certain things in what they 
consider an improper way; that is, for issuing state. 
ments, making speeches, and raising money in a cam- 
paign—is that right? 

A Please note that the last paragraph of my resolu. 
tion calls not only for an investigation looking to- 
wards Senator McCarthy’s expulsion based on the 
material that has come to light in the Maryland cam- 
paign, but on his other acts since he has entered the 
United States Senate. This last phrase is very impor- 
tant. 

Q And those acts are speeches and statements made 
in the Congress of the United States? 

A I don’t know what other acts might develop in 
such an investigation. 

Q But, as far as you know, however, you know only 
the acts in the Senate? 

A I shall duck that one. I don’t want to indulge in 
any “McCarthyism” myself! 

Q You're not basing your resolution upon some 
charges that might later develop? You’re basing it on 
something that has happened, his statements, his 
speeches made in the Senate? 

A The two specific and concrete things that are out 
in the open for all to examine are his actions and 
statements on the floor and in the committees of the 
Senate, and his actions in the Maryland election. But 
many Senate investigations start with perhaps only 
one small idea or incident. Here we have a very big 
package. 

Q But isn’t that the kind of fishing expedition 
you're condemning? 

A Ah, but we have evidence here: we’ve the Mary- 
land report and we’ve the known facts about the oper- 
ation of “McCarthyism.” Further, the Constitution 
charges the Senate with responsibility for Senator Mc- 
Carthy and for standards for all Senators. 


120 Senators Investigated 

Q Has the Senate investigated other Senators? 

A I’m told there have been some 120 cases where 
the Senate itself has decided on seating or unseating 
Senators, most of them dealing with disputed elec- 
tions or election frauds. Many have been refused seats. 
There have been 18 expulsions of sitting Senators. 
Thirteen of these were for treason during the Civil 
War. Three others resigned when it looked as if the 
vote would go against them. That makes 21 in all. 
The first to be expelled was Senator Blount from Ten- 
nessee in 1797, on a charge involving illicit trafficking 
with the Indians for the British. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Q Do you know of any violation of federal statutes 
in that campaign? Do you believe that those charges 
have any relationship to you in any way? 

A I think it was one of the cleanest campaigns in 
the country. Their major complaint was about “out- 
siders” in the Maryland campaign. Certainly no one 
is an “outsider” to the issue of Communism. The ac- 
tions of every Senator down here in Washington affect 
the people of all 48 States. I think it is perfectly prop- 
er for the President or anyone who is interested in 
the welfare of this country to go in and try to defeat 
a Senator whom he considers bad for this country. 
There is no question about it. 


How Many Disloyal Today? 

Q What would you say is the present situation so 
far as Communism in the Government as a whole is 
concerned? Would you say the situation is better than 
it was two years ago, or 1s it worse? 

A As far as the number of Communists, I don’t 
know. You judge by the results obtained. We know 
that we have been losing to Communism abroad at 
the rate of about 100 million people a: year. There are 
only two alternatives—either we are so incompetent 
that we can’t cope with Communism, or we’ve 
planned it that way. That is the thing I have been 
working on—the question of the extent to which we 
“planned it that way.” If we find that we’ve been plan- 
ning it that way, the planners must go! If they are in- 
competent, then they also should be gotten out. There 
is nothing to indicate that the course of our planning 
has changed. 

Now, if you find a number of robberies going on in 
a neighborhood and you pick up one or two of the 
robbers and put them in jail, then if the robberies 
cease you know -you’ve gotten the ringleader. But if 
the pattern continues you know you haven’t even 
scratched the surface. That’s true of the State De- 
partment. We got Alger Hiss out, we got Marzani out, 
Wadleigh, George Shaw Wheeler and a few others. 
But having removed them, the course has not changed 
one iota, so you can assume all of their pals are still 
doing the same job. 

Q How do you size up the President’s American 
Legion speech? Do you think the President himself 
wrote that speech? 

A No. 

Q Who do you think wrote it? 

A I wouldn’t have any idea. 

Q Do you think it came from any departments of 
the Government? 

A I wouldn’t know. Incidentally, I have a little 
document here—“Unity can Defeat McCarthyism,” 
by Philip Frankfeld—put out by the Communist Par- 
ty in Maryland. Frankfeld has been picked up by the 
FBI as a Communist recently. The President used all 
the phrases that the Communist Party in Maryland 
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used—‘‘scandalmonger,” ‘“hatemonger,” “guilt by 
association,” ‘“‘wrecking the Constitution.” They asked 
for unity, and the President asked for unity, to defeat 
this awful McCarthyism. The Communist Party of 
Maryland says “Unity can defeat McCarthyism.” 
Don’t get me wrong—I’m not intimating that Truman 
is either Communist or friendly toward Communism. 
In fact, I don’t think he knows what Communism is. 
He perhaps thinks it’s a third party. 

Q How do you define “McCarthyism’’? 

A First, let’s see how the Communist Party defines 
it. They define it as the most dangerous thing to Amer- 
ica, meaning the most dangerous thing to the Com- 
munist Party. They’ve coined the word—let them de- 
fine it. If they say it is dangerous to the Communist 
Party, I am glad to plead guilty. 

You might be interested to know that the Daily 
Worker of May 4, 1950, carried a message from Gus 
Hall, National Secretary of the Communist Party, 
saying—and I quote—‘“I urge all Communist Party 
members to yield second place to none in the fight to 
rid our country of the Fascist poison of McCarthy- 


” 


1sm. 


‘McCarthyism’ Defined 


Q Don’t some people define “McCarthyism” as 
the use of the Senate floor to make attacks upon peo- 
ple who do not have a chance to defend themselves 
against those attacks? 

A That may be the case in Washington, but out in 
the United States I think you will find the people 
consider “McCarthyism” as a fight against Commu- 
nism. Talking about using the Senate floor under con- 
gressional immunity, if I find someone who is a dan- 
gerous Communist—let’s take Alger Hiss—if in 1946 I 
were to get up and say, “Hiss is a Communist, here’s 
the proof of it’”—and if I were to say that someplace 
other than on the Senate floor, no one except those 
within the range of my voice would hear of it. The 
only way you can force the Government to clean up is 
by arousing public opinion. People say you are seek- 
ing headlines. Of course you are seeking to have this 
information honestly publicized. Unless you can get 
the facts on the radio and in all the newspapers, you 
can’t get a cleanup. So far as congressional immunity 
is concerned, I think we demonstrated the other day 
what happens when you offer the press—outside of the 
Senate—evidence on 26 individuals. 

Q Aren't they suspended? 

A No. 

Q You asked that they be denied access to top- 
secret material—how could they be without being 
suspended? 

A They could be shifted to some department so 
that they wouldn’t have access to top-secret material. 

Q Wouldn't that be a prejudicial act on the part 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Q Has there been any case of a man’s being thrown 
out of the Senate for what he said in the Senate? 

A Not that I’ve heard about. I haven’t studied the 
history closely. I understand Senators have been for- 
mally censured for abusive language and action on the 
floor. But I certainly don’t regard this McCarthy issue 
as one of “freedom of speech.” However, we cannot 
look wholly to the past. One of the functions of the 
Senate must be to set precedents. 

Finally, there’s a motto that I’m not unwilling to 
attach to myself in this McCarthy case. It is a saying 
of William the Silent. He said, “It is not necessary to 
hope in order to undertake, nor to succeed in order to 
persevere.” I submit that motto as justification for 
this effort of mine to expel a man who should be ex- 
pelled in the judgment of many of his colleagues who 
are publicly silent on the matter. 

I will say further that if I could get a vote on this 
resolution, just a vote, I should regard it as a very 
great parliamentary success. If I can even get hear- 
ings on it before Senator Gillette’s committee, I shall 
feel my effort has been productive. I have a high opin- 
ion of Senator Gillette and the four remarkable mem- 
bers of his committee, Senators [Thomas] Hennings, 
[Mike] Monroney, [Robert] Hendrickson and Mar- 
garet Chase Smith. The New York Times reported my 
resolution was to be “pigeonholed.” I don’t believe it. 
Not by this committee. Not by this chairman. 

Q Which resolution, to expel or to investigate? 

A To expel. 

Q You'd first have to get a vote to investigate? 

A If I could even get a vote to investigate, it would 
be a great step forward in this confused area of con- 
gressional ethics. There are, I believe it’s safe to say, 
some men in the Senate who may think that they are 
profiting or may profit in their political fortunes out 
of “McCarthyism.” I want to see these men stand on 
their feet and vote “‘yes” or ‘‘no” on this investigation. 
This would be a salutary thing for the men, for the 
Congress and for the country. 


Past Attacks on Institutions 

Q Coming back to the broad question of use by the 
Senator of his privilege on the floor to continue to 
attack an individual, I suppose that can go for insti- 
tutions. For example, we had in the Senate in the ’20s 
a Senator from Alabama who almost every week car- 
ried on a vilifying campaign against the Catholic 
Church. Nobody has ever said more unkind things 
about any institution than Heflin of Alabama said 
about the Catholic Church in the Senate of the United 
States. Nothing happened to him in the Senate. What 
would you do with a Senator who did that? 

A I don’t approve of it, not at all, not for a minute. 
I think any Senator should be censured or expelled if 
he deliberately continues in reckless and irresponsible 
and harmful charges against individuals or established 
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institutions. However, your question opens up areas 
which require study. I wouldn’t favor expelling a Sen. 
ator because he attacked England every week, even 
with false. and irresponsible material. 

Q Under the Constitution do you think that the 
Senate would have the right to expel a man under its 
rules for saying things that the Constitution itself 
protects him against being punished for? How can 
you expel a man for his views? 

A You can’t and shouldn’t. That isn’t the issue, 
The issue in your Heflin case seems to be continuous 
and reckless and irresponsible charges, not suitable 
to the character and responsibility of a U.S. Senator, 
Incidentally, I again remind you I didn’t write the 
Maryland election report. 


For a Broad Inquiry 

Q But even so, you’re dealing with Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s views there, aren’t you? The Senate can be 
the sole judge of its members, but isn’t it true that it 
can’t be the sole judge as against the Constitution, 
which requires that a member should not be prose- 
cuted for what he says in the Senate. 

A Aren’t you prejudging the investigation into 
Senator McCarthy, which I have called for, as merely 
an issue of opinions he has expressed on the floor? 
This is only part of it. I personally think it’s a very 
important part. However, I had this issue long before 
the Maryland election report, and I did not submit 
any resolution calling for expulsion. I am calling for 
an investigation based on the Maryland election report 
and such other acts as Senator McCarthy may have 
committed since he came into the Senate. 

Q Then you wouldn't confine it to what he said on 
the floor of the Senate? 

A By no means. I suppose the committee could 
conceivably amend the resolution to call for an in- 
vestigation of his acts even before he came into the 
Senate, though I have not looked into this. 

Q That would make it a different kind of case, 
wouldn’t it? For what he says on the floor of the 
Senate, there’s no way you can expel him, is there? 

A I would assume that the Senate could decide 
that what a man said on the floor of the Senate, and 
repeatedly stated in carefully prepared speeches over 
a long period of time, showed that he was unmoral, 
unethical and unsuited to be a Senator. Merely be- 
cause it may never have so decided— 

Q But the constitutional provision says he shall not 
be questioned for anything he says on the floor of the 
Senate— 

A That is not the full quotation. The Constitution 
says about Senators and Representatives that ‘for any 
speech or debate in either House, they shall not be 
questioned in any other place.” The place of question- 
ing which I am proposing is thus the appropriate place 

(Continued on page 34) 
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sch! inieview - « - ‘I think the people are with me’ 
oa of the Secretary himself in prejudging the case ahead Q Do you see any comparison between the reaction 
San of time? to your speeches in the Senate and the reaction that 
pi A If you are running a bank and your teller is people have to any unpopular point of view—do you 
formally accused of being an embezzler and there is think it is a reaction because some of the things you 
- evidence against him, are you prejudging his case say are not popular? ; Ans 
ail when you say “You can’t have access to the till until A I think the people are with me despite the camp- 
: you are found guilty or innocent’’? following elements of press and radio. 
—_ Q How many cases a year would you say get to the Q What do you mean by the “‘camp-following ele- 
a stage of this kind of formal accusation? ments’’? 
, A In the past four years, slightly in excess of 850. A Those who follow the party line. 
—_ Q How many of those have been acted upon? 
— A Most of them have been cleared. There are some Impact of Propaganda 
table pending. Q Don’t you think that there is a possibility that 
ane Q These 26—their cases were not finished? their own conclusions are reached independently? 
€ the A According to a State Department official, they A Budenz [Louis Budenz, ex-Communist and 
now have cleared 13 of the 26. former managing editor of the Daily Worker] has 
Q I mean when the 26 cases came up for considera- named 400 Communists in press and radio. He has giv- 
tion, their cases were formally placed before the de- en this information to the Government. Now if the 
Mc- partmental board? names of these 400 people were known to the public, 
- be A That’s right. they could never put their propaganda across. If also 
hat at Q And your contention is that whenever a case is the well-meaning, deluded, intellectual radicals, who 
noe of sufficient gravity that it goes before a departmental consider themselves as great liberals, did not contrib- . 
—_ board you feel that that person should be denied, ute to the cause, this propaganda would not be poi- 
: while his case is being considered, any access to secret soning our channels of information. Take, for exam- 
into information? ple, when it was decided by the party in 1943 that they 
erely A Right. had to destroy Chiang Kai-shek in the eyes of the 
loor? Q Do you compare the action of the Loyalty Board American people. That was spearheaded by the IPR 
bias in authorizing a formal consideration of charges to a [Institute of Pacific Relations] publications and by 
efore grand-jury indictment? the Daily Worker, which over and over and over din- 
bmit A Yes, except that they don’t accuse a man of a ned into the American people the idea that everything 
g for crime. that was crooked and corrupt in China was attribut- 
port able to Chiang Kai-shek, and that the Communists 
have Status of Top-Secret Jobs were the honest agrarian reformers. The effort was so 
. Q What becomes in your mind of the doctrine we effective that a vast number of newspapermen who 
id on hear expressed all the time, that a man is innocent certainly weren’t even slightly tinged with Commu- 
' until he is proved guilty? Wouldn't the Secretary or nism were convinced. 
‘ould § whoever was the head of the department, if he took Q Aren't the facts often on which the intellectual 
1 in- such action, be presuming the guilt of a man? radicals, if we may call them that, take their posi- 
> the A You are confusing a criminal case and the privi- tion the same as the set of facts which the Commu- 
lege of working in a top-secret governmental position. nists pick up? 
case, No one has a right to have a top-secret job in Gov- A Perhaps. I question your use of the word “facts” 
| the ernment—it’s a privilege. And you’re not finding a in many of the cases, however—I would use the word 
e? man guilty because you say he is unfit to serve. “line.” 
cide Q I meant with respect to the action that the Sec- Q Take your own case—when you are attacked by 
and || retary of State or the Secretary of Commerce or any the Communists who call it “McCarthyism” you are 
over of them might take in denying to a man within their also attacked by various newspapers—a lot of papers 
oral, — discretionary power the right to see confidential in- that have no connection one way or the other with 
be- § formation—aren’t they acting there on a presumption Communism. Would you say these people are follow- 
| of his guilt, instead of presumption of his innocence? ing a Communist line? Aren't they sometimes starting 
| not A They are acting to protect the country. If a man a line which the “Commies” later just pick up? 
F the is charged with consorting with espionage agents, with A I certainly don’t say that everyone who criticizes 
having belonged to a Communist Party, attending McCarthy is following the Communist line. 
ition Communist meetings, you are no more finding him Let’s go back a step. Louis Budenz gives the names 
any guilty when you deny him access to Government se- of 400 people who are depended upon by the Commu- 
t be || crets than if you kept an accused embezzler away from nist Party. The task of those individuals is to try and 
jon- | the till. These are pretty dangerous times and the in- locate themselves on the so-called respectable news- 











terest of this country is the prime consideration. 
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—the Senate itself. But the Constitution also says that 
each House shall be responsible for the qualifications 
of its own members. Isn’t this as important as other 
provisions in the Constitution? 

Q That word “qualifications” is usually interpreted 
in a legal sense, of method or manner of election, isn’t 
it? 

A Not exclusively. There was one attempt to re- 
move a Senator thought to be of unsound mind and of 
another thought to be a polygamist. Senators Borah 
and Walsh argued strongly for “qualifications” of 
general moral fitness. 

Q Senators don’t want to accept standards to be 
applied to them? 

A No question about that. Every Senator is ex- 
tremely jealous of his prerogative to say anything he 
wants to say. Fortunately most Senators set their 
own high standards of responsibility. 

Q Is it conceivable that the majority party might 
consider that most of the minority didn’t have the 
“qualifications” or the ethical standards? 

A It takes a two-thirds vote to expel. Further, the 
majority party, and the minority party too, don’t hang 
together on such issues. You’d never get a straight 
party vote on such questions. It takes only a majority 
vote to investigate or a majority vote to censure. But 
there have been only three cases of censure in this 
century. I suppose it is possible for the Rules sub- 
committee to amend my resolution to make it a reso- 
lution of censure instead of expulsion. Certainly no 
man can read that Maryland election report without 
seeing the powerful, indeed in my opinion overwhelm- 
ing, case for formally censuring the conduct of Sen- 
ator McCarthy. I myself think the investigation 
should center on expulsion, but if a resolution of cen- 
sure is recommended to the Senate by the Rules Com- 
mittee I’ll settle for that. 


Chance to Improve Standards 

Q Do you think that would have value in the future 
—restraint on other Senators? 

A Yes. Further, if the Senate doesn’t expel Senator 
McCarthy, a resolution of censure would at least pro- 
vide the moral grounds to encourage the voters of 
Wisconsin to expel him in 1952. Finally, such a reso- 
lution would help establish far higher standards for 
all elections everywhere throughout the country in 
1952. 

Q What is the basis for the fear people nowadays 
have that the Communists have infiltrated the Gov- 
ernment? If it isn’t Senator McCarthy’s speeches 
alone, what has contributed to the belief that there 
are so many Communists in the Government? Isn’t 
it a serious thing for the people to have the impres- 
sion that a lot of Communists have infiltrated our 
Government? 

A It most certainly is. 





« « » ‘My objection is naming of individuals’ 


Q And if it is a wrong impression, shouldn’t some. 
one be held responsible for that? 


A Long before Truman, long before the last war, 


political opponents called each other “Socialist,” and 


when “Communist” got to be a dirtier word, they f 


called each other “Communist.” The name-calling 
tradition unhappily goes back in our American politi- 
cal history for a couple of centuries, at least. 

Q Then Senator McCarthy apparently hasn’t done 
anything that others haven’t done? 

A Yes, others have done the same, but the big differ. 
ence is that here we have a U.S. Senator, and again | 
remind you this is only one of several aspects of the 
potential charges against Senator McCarthy. 


Objection to ‘Naming Names’ 

Q But hasn’t what Senator McCarthy has done al- 
ways been done in our political history? 

A My particular objection, in his role as a U.S, 
Senator, is his continued and persistent irresponsible 
naming of individuals. If Senator McCarthy wanted 
to get up and vilify the Administration on the grounds 
that it is Communist, pink, Socialist, and that the 
rascals ought to be thrown out, this is in the American 
political tradition and surely would get no Senate 
votes for expulsion or even for censure. But when he 
gets up and says, “Jones, Adams, Smith—I have evi- 
dence that they’re Communists, and they ought to be 
thrown out of the State Department’”’—that’s quite an- 
other thing. Again, that was my first point in answer- 
ing your question on what “McCarthyism” is. 

Q If it is your point that the public as a whole has 
gotten the feeling about “Commies” having infiltrated 
the Government—and you say this isn’t due to Sena- 
tor McCarthy alone—isr’t it largely due to the revela- 
tions of various congressional committees and the 
prosecutions of these Communists by the Department 
of Justice which have produced this widespread sus- 
picion that there are “Commies” in the Government? 
You can’t have all these committee hearings and 
prosecutions without people thinking there are a lot 
more there, can you? 

A There have been some Communists in Govern- 
ment. I fear President Truman was careless in his re- 
mark about the “red herring.” Before and during the 
war, the Communists by their standard techniques in- 
filtrated into the places where they thought they could 
do the most good for Communism. We all knew they 
had infiltrated into the labor unions, even before most 
unions forced a showdown and drove them out. One 
of my old friends, one of the big magazine publishers 
of the country, told me that at one time they infiltrated 
through his organization and he had a whale of a job 
cleaning them out. They got into Hollywood—the 
movies were highly important—and they concentrated 


there. They headed for the media of communications, 
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papers and magazines—that’s their job—because if 
they are working for known Communist publications 
they can do no damage. Let’s say that you’re running 
a paper with a half million circulation. No matter how 
diligent you are you may end up with having a few 
on your editorial staff. And that is their aim. The 
prime aim of the Communist Party, as you know, is 
to get control of the medium of communication, es- 
pecially in college towns—one of their prime targets 
is to get control of the editorial policy if they can of 
newspapers in college towns. That they are having 
some success is obvious. 

Incidentally, according to the information devel- 
oped in the House, the State Department has sub- 
sidized a number of radio corréspondents and news- 
men and publishing houses. The Voice of America 
budget contained 3 million dollars for last year and 
this year for such payment. It is in testimony. That 
appropriation is supposedly for special articles on 
order which they want done for use overseas. They 
have been paying sizable sums of money to men who 
claim to be unbiased radio commentators in this 
country, and in the specific cases up to now they have 
refused to say what they paid them for. I wrote the 
State Department to tell me what services were per- 
formed by different individuals who received money. 

Q Did they answer? 

A No. 


Damage to Individuals 

Q Do you think in your speeches in the Senate, to 
get back to that, that you are damaging individuals 
without their having a chance to defend themselves? 

A Let’s separate your question. Certainly a man 
who is exposed as being bad for this country is dam- 
aged. As to their right to defend, I have made a stand- 
ing offer to waive immunity in every case in which 
the accused Communist will consent to have his file 
made available in any lawsuit he starts. 

Q Is that true of the 26 you named? 

A It is true of anyone I have named. 

Q Weren't some of them in Europe and didn’t they 
say they couldn’t answer right away? 

A I will waive immunity on any man who has been 
named—and they all know this—if he wants to make 
his file available—I am not asking for any FBI in- 
formers—just the file on them, so that the witnesses 
can be called. 

Q Getting back to the FBI file. How did you feel 
the Tydings Committee [which investigated charges 
of disloyalty in the State Department] disposed of 
that file question? They had access to the FBI files 
and read them and made a report based on those files 
and came to certain conclusions, didn’t they? 

A No, they did not have access to the FBI files. 
bis had access to the State Department’s loose-leaf 
older. 


- « - ‘State Department files were stripped’ 


Q Wasn’t that adequate to form an impression? 

A I have here the photostats of statements of four 
State Department employes—one employe and three 
former employes—who under oath and in affidavit 
said that their task was to strip everything out of the 
State Department files which reflected either upon a 
man’s morals or his Communist activities. These wit- 
nesses and these statements were all available to the 
Tydings Committee. At the time I asked them to get 
the files I pointed out that if they wanted to get a com- 
plete file they could very easily get it, by getting the 
State Department files and the FBI files. 

Q You give the general impression that you know 
what is in those files. 

A I not only know, I presented the contents to the 
Senate. 


Gossip and Rumor in Files 

Q Let’s check what is called a file. Isn’t there in 
such a file all kinds of gossip and rumor and unfound- 
ed opinion which the agent of the FBI is supposed to 
collect, anyway, no matter how unfounded it is? 

A There is much worthless material in every file. 

Q Is there any evaluation of that material? 

A The FBI doesn’t evaluate, no. 

Q If the FBI found in that file evidence that a man 
was guilty of something wouldn't they be required to 
prosecute? And isn’t the fact that they don’t prosecute 
a sign that the evaluation that they have made 
wouldn't lead to the belief that these people are dis- 
loyal? 

A If they are convinced that a man is guilty of 
espionage and they have evidence to take to a grand 
jury upon which he can be convicted, then they un- 
doubtedly would send it over to the Justice Depart- 
ment and undoubtedly would present it to the grand 
jury. But being a member of the Communist Party 
hasn’t heretofore been considered sufficient to pick a 
man up and prosecute him. So there is a huge gap be- 
tween a man who is extremely dangerous and is 
known to be a Communist and a man who has com- 
mitted some act in violation of the law sufficient for 
conviction within the eyes of the FBI. 

Q Wouldn't the FBI, however, be obligated to say 
to the State Department, ‘‘This man is a bad security 
risk’’? 

A They have no power to do that at all. 

Q Why not? 

A Because neither the law so provides nor has the 
Attorney General so ordered. 

Q I am not talking about loyalty now—what hap- 
pens in the case of a security risk? 

A They have no power to determine whether he is 
disloyal or a bad security risk. 

Q Who determines who is a bad security risk in 
each department? 


(Continued on page 37) 
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as they always do in all countries, and for education, 
and, of course, some got into our Government. 

Q Don’t you run the risk of having it seem that you 
are depreciating all these valid instances in which 
Communism has infiltrated the Government by put- 
ting it all on the McCarthy issue? 

A Yes, no doubt I do run that risk. That’s one rea- 
son why the professional politicians tell me that it is 
a personal blunder for me politically to take on this 
issue. I accept the risk, though I do not claim I like it. 

Q Undoubtedly you want to distinguish, don’t you, 
between all the wrongdoing that is being properly in- 
vestigated by the Government, and the McCarthy ap- 
proach to it. Isn't that it? 

A Yes, that is it. I was alarmed about the charges 
of Communism in the State Department, when I went 
into the Department in 1945. I talked to my friends on 
Capitol Hill, including Republicans such as Senators 
Styles Bridges and Kenneth Wherry. I remember these 
two in particular, but there were many. I urged bring- 
ing the FBI into the State Department and I de- 
manded that they start with my end of the Depart- 
ment, which, when I entered the Department, consti- 
tuted about half its total personnel. 

Q This is when you were Assistant Secretary of 
State? 

A Yes. And we did bring the FBI into the State 
Department. General Marshall hadn’t been installed 
as Secretary for much more than 60 days, as I recall, 
when upon my urging and recommendation, chan- 
neled to him through John Peurifoy, now our Ambas- 
sador to: Greece and who at one time had been my 
assistant, he gave me the permission I wanted and in- 
deed ordered that we bring in the FBI. 

Q What did they find? 

A No doubt they found some Communists. And no 
question that the loyalty boards have found some 
Communists. 


Credit to FBI 


Q Are there any there now—known Communists? 

A I am sure there is no Communist in the State 
Department who is known to any responsible officer in 
the Department. Further, I would hope by now—since 
it was more than four years ago that General Marshall, 
as Secretary of State, O.K.’d bringing in the FBI—I 
would be surprised if there was a Communist in any 
key role in the Department today in any position of 
any significance or responsibility. I would be surprised 
—but how can anyone speak with any certainty about 
15,000 to 18,000 people? The Russians are smart. They 
would certainly keep Communists in there if they 
could. 

Q Do you think that the FBI procedure was very 
helpful? 

A There is no question about it. 

Q And it should have been done earlier, perhaps? 





-.. ‘l urged bringing in the FBI 


A Absolutely no doubt about that, in my mind, | 
tried to get it done earlier. 


Q Does this mean that the 29 people Senator Mc. 


Carthy recently named were cleared by the FBI? 

A You know the FBI doesn’t clear people. There is 
a great deal of misunderstanding about the FBI, and 
about how it operates. The State Department has for 
years had its own staff of security officers—about 15 
when I was there. They were very good’ men to the 
best of my knowledge when I was there. Now the FBI 
has thousands of agents everywhere and the State De. 
partment officers have the FBI to supplement their 
own reports and to make detailed checkups. I have 
seen scores of these FBI files. They are a great mass 
of reportorial material from agents, usually very fac. 
tual and careful and detailed, but the FBI agent 
doesn’t pass judgment, or take responsibility for clear. 
ing anyone. For clearance, you’ve got to get somebody 
with judgment and experience to sit down and study 
the FBI and all other reports and come to a con- 
clusion. That illustrates why these loyalty boards 
have been set up. 


Criticism of Loyalty Boards 

Q Do you think the loyalty-board system, as it 
stands today, is a satisfactory system? 

A I am not intimately familiar with it, but I did 
make some criticism of it a few months back. Maybe 
it has been changed. I think in general it would be 
better to have the boards drawn from outside the de- 
partments concerned in any investigation. 

Q Well, if you were on a board and it was a 50-50 
case and it left a doubt, would you resolve it in favor 
of the employe or in favor of the Government? 

A It was I personally in the State Department who 
worked with Senator McCarran in the development of 
the so-called McCarran amendment to the Appro- 
priations Act. Until that amendment was written, if a 
State Department official fired an employe because he 
thought he had adequate evidence he was a Commu- 
nist, or even, let us say, if he thought he was not the 
right man for the job, there was an elaborate process 
by which the man could go to departmental boards 
and Civil Service boards, appealing from the decision. 
The responsible executive could spend much of his 
time for days before these boards trying to prove he 
was right in letting the employe go. 

Senator McCarran was aroused about the alleged 
Communist infiltration as far back as the 79th Con- 
gress, in which he was chairman of the Appropriations 
subcommittee which handled my budget. I told him 
about the problem—of these Civil Service regulations 
designed to protect people from being fired unjustly— 
and how they could be twisted to protect Communists 
who should be fired. Between us we wrote the McCat- 
ran amendment—to the best of my recollection I wrote 


(Continued on page 38) 
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A The Departmental Loyalty Board. 

Q The FBI might think a man is a bad security 
risk and its advice would be rejected? 

A They don’t give advice. 

Q But in general, Senator, your idea is that the 
files contain information that can be evaluated? 

A They are reports, some of them good, some of 
them bad. 

Q And these files are turned over to the Loyalty 
Boards? 

A Yes. 

Q Is anything else turned over to the Loyalty 
Board on which they can act? 

A No, just the report. 

Q Then the FBI is the only source of information 


they have? 

A Oh, no. They have their own investigators. 

Q Who has? 

A The State Department—they have some very 
good men. 


Q Why don’t they ferret out the bad cases if they 
have all this information on them? 

A They merely investigate and send the informa- 
tion to the Loyalty Board. 

Q You said that the other sources were the Civil 
Service Commission and who else—who can furnish 
information? 

A One source of information is the FBI files. An- 
other source is the State Department files. The third 
is the Civil Service Commission files. 

Q On these files what do you understand to be the 
tule of the Loyalty Board? Do they resolve the doubt 
in favor of the Government—are they obliged to, or 
are they obliged to resolve the doubt in favor of the 
individual? 

A Under the law they are supposed to resolve the 
doubt in favor of the Government. 

Q Under the McCarran bill? 

A Under the intent of the law which has been in 
existence for a long time. 


Actions of Loyalty Boards 

Q What is the trouble with the Loyalty Boards, in 
your opinion? 

A I don’t know. You can only judge them by their 
actions. Eight hundred and fifty have been formally 
accused before the Loyalty Board of Communist ac- 
tivities. And every single one is cleared. There is some- 
thing radically wrong when a Loyalty Board clears 
Remington, for instance, where they have all the evi- 
dence upon which a grand jury indicted him. When 
the State Department’s Loyalty Board clears George 
Shaw Wheeler, in whose case the evidence showed he 
was unquestionably a Communist, you know they are 
doing a very bad job. 

Q Senator, your charge has been pretty much lim- 
ited to the State Department. Is that because you 






... ‘Loyalty Board clears every single one’ 


think the loyalty boards of other departments are do- 
ing a good job? And only that in the State Depart- 
ment is falling? 

A I came down here to the Senate and saw men, 
competent men like [Senators] Bill Knowland, Styles 
Bridges, [Representative] Walter Judd and others, 
calling attention to the fact that American interests 
were being betrayed in Asia and that our State De- 
partment was following a course which was bad for 
America and good for Communist Russia. Their argu- 
ments were so clear, the facts they presented were so 
convincing, I couldn’t understand why it showed up 
on the 18th page of the papers and got practically no 
attention, and we weren’t getting anywhere. 

So I decided, instead of following their practice of 
attacking the disastrous policies, to expose those men 
responsible for the policies disastrous to America. 


Basis of the ‘205’ Charge 


Q Senator, there was, we’ve heard, a great deal of 
talk about your changing your numbers. What is your 
explanation for that—205 charges in one speech up 
in West Virginia, and then 81— 

A Up in West Virginia we read to the audience a 
letter written by Jimmy Byrnes, the then Secretary of 
State, to Congressman Sabath, in which he said that 
out of 3,000 employes screened—employes who were 
being transferred from other departments into the 
State Department—they found 284 unfit for Govern- 
ment service. He said of the 284 we discharged 79, 
leaving a total of 205. That night I called upon [Sec- 
retary of State] Acheson and the President to tell us 
where those 205 were, why they kept them in if the 
President’s own board says they were unfit for service. 
I sent the President a wire the next day and asked 
that he call Acheson in and get the names of the 205, 
find out where they are, what department they are 
working in. And I said, I have the names of 57— 

Q This is in your speech? 

A This is in the speech. The names of 57 who are 
either members of the party—I may have used the 
word “card-carrying’—I don’t know, I use the terms 
interchangeably—either members of the party or cer- 
tainly loyal to the party. Now, a great to-do was made 
about that. You may recall, Tydings got on the Senate 
floor and made his final report, and said: “I have in 
my hand a recording of the West Virginia speech that 
shows McCarthy is a liar. It shows that he actually 
said that he had the names of 205.” Then he said 
that “McCarthy changed it the next day.” 

He didn’t play the record on the Senate floor, but 
said: “I will play it for the press in my office.” 

Well, a week later he still hadn’t played that record- 
ing, and this question of numbers had become rather 
important. It was a question of whether McCarthy 
was a liar or Tydings a liar. So I went to the Senate 


(Continued on page 39) 
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ce - -. ‘I would fire anybody I suspected’ 

it personally—but he took full responsibility for it and Now I’m not saying I might not, in an individual and 
it was because of this amendment, I believe, and be- perhaps unusual case, where I thought I had evidence, flo 
cause of his confidence at that time that Secretary of perhaps the kind of evidence I couldn’t advance pub- eit 
State Byrnes and I would do our best, that he fostered licly. I agree that the Senate must be encouraged to of 
and secured the approval of the full request of the speak up boldly and here is the dilemma. However, wl 
State Department for the budget for the Voice of with national security at stake in State Department im 
America and kindred activities. personnel, and it is at stake on this Communist issue, we 
Q Would you tell us specifically which McCarran the public interest is such that I would not hesitate to th: 
amendment you mean? fire anyone I suspected of disloyalty. Many a man has th 
A The McCarran amendment gave the Secretary of been fired for inefficiency who later turned out to be th 
State power to fire a man if he thought the man was more efficient than the boss that fired him. I don’t th 
disloyal to the United States, without having to pre- attach to the fact of being fired the great significance M 
sent his case and prove it before these various approval that a lot of people do. I think on this Communist he 
boards. issue the stakes are so great that the responsible offi- | 
Q And that would be irrespective of Civil Service cers of the State Department should have the author- ing 
regulations? ity to fire subordinates on their own judgment of dis- pa 
A That’s right. loyalty—as the McCarran amendment provided. ber 
Q Doesn't this come in conflict with your argument Q Without publicity, I suppose? go’ 
that a man is innocent until he is proved guilty? A Without publicity. the 
Where you resolve the doubt in favor of the Govern- mé 
ment he may be innocent but you hold him to be National Security at Stake -th: 
guilty when you fire him, and there’s where the con- Q And without a hearing? loc 
flict comes, doesn’t it? A Without any public or elaborate hearing. No re- 37 
A The problem of justice to the individual here in sponsible or fair-minded official will fire an employe ‘ 
“McCarthyism” is that of publicly besmirching his on the basis of a rumor. He’ll have an investigation 
reputation and ruining his chances of getting other made—get the FBI file, demand an explanation of any 
jobs. I think the State Department, if it has a well- derogatory information. But if he still has unresolved MM 
founded suspicion that a man is a Communist or dis- doubts, he shouldn’t have to go through an elaborate Pe 
loyal in any other way, or incompetent, ought to fire hearing. He should be able to fire a man without : 
him. If I were running the State Department today, I publicity and without damage to his reputation or 
would fire anybody whom I suspected of being dis- prejudice to his application for a nonsensitive job ( 
loyal, if any real doubt remained after any investiga- elsewhere. the 
tion. But I wouldn’t blow the man up into the head- Q Then it is fair to say that your attack on “Mc- 
lines, at least not unless I had the proof. Carthyism” doesn’t proceed from the slightest desire, ( 
ae tes 7 even remotely, to befriend anybody who ought to have Co 
Responsibility of Key Officials been fired or is to be fired for Communism? ; 
That policy, I believe, should apply to any so-called A On the contrary, out of my experience studying ( 
“sensitive agency” in the Government where loyalty Communism, I certainly can claim that I am one of ane 
and security are paramount considerations. In fact, I those in the country who is best qualified to assess F 
would go even further. I come out of a business back- the potential danger from Communism and I agree Ca 
ground. I believe that any key officer of the Govern- our national security is at stake on this issue. We must ons 
ment who has a big job to do ought to be able to sur- act in the national interest, but we must still seek to ( 
round himself with people in whom he has confidence avoid prejudice to the individual—who may be in- cor 
—and, if possible, with people in whom the public nocent. | 
has confidence. He ought to be able to fire people Q You don’t think, then, that Senator McCarthy’s | ( 
for the simple reason that they don’t work well with tactics are necessary to alert people in the executive j 7 

him. Not that I’m opposed to Civil Service protec- branch of the Government to the dangers of Com- 

tion for those on routine jobs in nonsensitive agencies. munism? 

What I do object to is publicly branding people as A I most certainly do not. They are alerted. Many C 
disloyal on the basis of inadequate procedures. In know far more about Communism and its dangers [ lar, 
fact, that kind of a bar sinister should probably come than Senator McCarthy. Some have spent their lives [ bee 
only after a court procedure. on it. However, I do agree on this. Senator McCarthy’s | anc 
Q But you wouldn’t make speeches on the floor of attacks have emotionally aroused large sections of ; wis 
the Senate? the American people. Here we have his threat and his_ | sor 
A I wouldn’t make charges or speeches on the floor danger. ; A 
of the Senate again and again, defaming and be- Q Senator McCarthy said recently that “you ac- lar 
smirching the character or disloyalty of individuals. (Continued on page 40) cos 
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McCarthy 
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floor, again a matter of record, and suggested that 
either Tydings or McCarthy was a liar, because one 
of us had deliberately lied to the Senate, and that 
while normally that might not be too important, it was 
important in this case, because by finding out who 
was a liar in this case we could properly evaluate what 
they’d be saying in other matters. I suggested while 
the Senate couldn’t make him play the record, that 
the press gallery call upon him and say: “We want 
the record played; we want to hear this thing proving 
McCarthy is a liar. If he’s a liar in this, let’s assume 
he’s a liar in everything.” 

Well, Senator Tydings never played the record- 
ing although he talked about it all through the cam- 
paign. That sheds some light on this question of num- 
bers. When the committee was organized, and we 
got to the Senate floor, I gave the committee not only 
the 57 but other cases which I explained to them were 
marginal cases, some of which might be able to prove 


-that they were completely innocent but that the file 


looked bad; so I gave them a total of 81, not only the 
57 but additional cases. 

Q You gave those 81 to which committee? 

A To the Tydings Committee. 

Q Those same 81 cases are now turned over to the 
McCarran Committee? 

A My files are completely open to the McCarran 
Committee. 

Q Were your files open to the Tydings Committee? 

A No. 

Q What was the reason why you wouldn’t open 
them to the Tydings Committee? 

A The answer is obvious. 

Q You’ve turned over your files to the McCarran 
Committee in full? 

A They have access to them whenever they desire. 

Q Have you given the McCarran Committee your 
sources of information? 

A If any man gives me information and says, “Mc- 
Carthy, you can’t give my name to anyone,” then no 
one gets his name. 

Q How many people in Government furnished you 
confidential information? 

A I wouldn’t want to give you that. 

Q Do they volunteer? 

A Yes. 


Cost of Inquiry 

Q Senator, it’s been said that you have a rather 
large office staff and a lot of facilities, and there have 
been various hints that you have been getting assist- 
ance of some substantial nature, financial or other- 
wise, from some organizations, or something of that 
sort. Is there anything to that? 

A No. At the present time, we only have the regu- 
lar staff. I have only one investigator, which, of course, 
costs me something when I send him out. But this 





oe ‘I’d make this fight nonpolitical’ 


year if I find anything of importance I just ship it 
down to the McCarran Committee, which I couldn’t 
do last year. 

Q Well, this thing must be quite a strain on you, 
this big fight—isn’t it? How do you stand up under 
it? Aren’t you getting attacked right and left, and 
wouldn’t lots of people jump on you if they had the 
chance? 

A You expect that from the start. You know at the 
start that you’re going to be. I thought that their at- 
tacks would be a lot more effective than they are. Ac- 
tually, I think they’ve reached the point of diminish- 
ing returns. They’ve called me all the names in the 
book already. 

Q Do you think they’re going to throw you out 
now? 

A If they did, the people of Wisconsin would have 
a chance to vote me back in, if they cared to. 


Role of Republican Party 

Q What about the Republican Party? How far are 
they supporting you in your crusade, the Republicans 
in the Senate? 

A I haven’t asked any of them to do so. I think it 
would be bad if they made it a party matter, because 
I’ve been hoping all along we could make this fight 
nonpolitical, and I think the first healthy sign of that 
is the fact that on the McCarran Committee you have 
four Democrats and three Republicans, and all of 
them seem to be completely honest about this. So, if 
you make this a Republican Party matter, it would 
endanger the type of good, competent committee like 
the McCarran Committee. 

Q But didn’t we see in the press recently the Presi- 
dent’s attack on you, anonymous though it was? The 
papers construed that to be the beginning of an at- 
tempt on the part of the Democrats to make “Mc- 
Carthyism”’ an issue in the campaign. That would im- 
ply the Republicans are pro-McCarthy and the Demo- 
crats are anti-McCarthy, wouldn't it? 

A I think that you will find that the Administration 
Democrats very definitely are going to launch an all- 
out attack, that is, the Benton type of Democrat. 

Q Do you think this expulsion demand is part of 
that campaign? 

A Yes, Dick Harkness of NBC was on the air the 
other night that Benton spoke and pointed out the 
fact that the Democratic National Committee had 
called the radio gallery several hours before Benton 
spoke, and told them that Benton would be available 
for recordings and that sort of thing. So, the idea ap- 
parently emanated from the Democratic National 
Headquarters. Also, I might mention that Truman’s 
speech before the American Legion has been printed 
up and is being mailed out by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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cuse me of not naming names, and when I name them, 
you accuse me of naming them,” didn’t he? 

A I think that is a most unsatisfactory statement. 
Senator Scott Lucas, last year when he called on Sen- 
ator McCarthy to name the names, had a good point 
because he assumed Senator McCarthy wouldn’t name 
the names unless he had the evidence. So Lucas said, 
in effect: “You talk about 81 card-carrying Commu- 
nists in the State Department. Who are they?” It was 
a natural assumption for Lucas to think that Senator 
McCarthy, as an allegedly responsible Senator, would 
put up real evidence, or shut up. But McCarthy did 
neither. He just named names. 


Grand Jury as Proper Remedy 

Q What do you make of the point that the naming 
of names was for the purpose of indicting them on 
the ground that enough circumstantial evidence had 
been presented, and in an indictment before a grand 
jury you don’t convict, but you do indict? 

A Senator McCarthy has presented no new evidence 
and no new names. Further, he doesn’t have to take 
to the Senate floor for an indictment. Under the law, 
it is a felony for any person to receive money from 
the Government who believes in striking against the 
Government. It is a felony for a Communist to be on 
the Government pay roll. Now all Senator McCarthy 
has to do if he has any evidence is to go down to any 
grand jury and say, “I’ve got evidence against those 
29 people. They’re committing a felony. Let’s throw 
them in jail.” 

Q But you wouldn’t throw the 29 in jail; you’d 
throw the Government official who paid them in jail, 
wouldn’t you? : 

A It’s a felony on their part to accept the money 
from the Government. If Senator McCarthy is sincere 
and he has evidence against these 29 people to indict 
them, or 81 people, or 205, or any of these various and 
varying numbers of his alleged Communist lists, all 
he has to do is go to any federal grand jury and say, 
“Here’s my evidence—investigate them further, indict 
them, and they’ll be tried as felons.” 

Q Won't the people of Wisconsin re-elect or defeat 
Senator McCarthy? Isn’t that the theory? 

A It is the theory. And as I’ve said, it is my opinion 
they will defeat—throw him out if we don’t. 

Q If he should lose in Wisconsin, you would, of 
course, drop your efforts to get him expelled? But if 
he should win in Wisconsin, do you feel you still 
would have a right to insist upon his not being ad- 
mitted to the Senate? 

A That question hadn’t occurred to me before. 

Q The reason for that question is that the theory 
on these expulsion questions is that the people of a 
State have a right to send to the Senate anyone they 
please— 

A If you want to develop that point you should 





« « « ‘Distinction between loyalty and security’ 


look up the Langer case because it is my recollection 
that the Senate decided, after Senator Langer [of 
North Dakota] had been re-elected, that the people 
had validated his earlier acts even if these acts might 
have been illegal or fraudulent acts. This Langer pre- 
cedent seems to put a heavy and legitimate burden 
on the people of Wisconsin. 

Q Then this thing could be decided by the people 
of Wisconsin? 

A Yes, but I don’t think the Senate should wait. 
There are high and urgent moral issues involved, 

Q You have been asked the question, have you not 
—‘“How can you go about proving a man is not a 
Communist?” 

A It is always very tough, but think of the man 
earning $5,000 or $6,000 a year with a wife and two 
kids to support, working in a Government department 
with no attorney, and ask yourself how he’s going to 
prove he’s not a Communist and get publicity for his 
proof, when a U.S. Senator says he is. 

Q And, conversely, it is hard to prove he is a Com- 
munist. And that is why this broad principle has 
come into vogue in the Government now, that they 
resolve the doubt in favor of the Government now, 
isn’t it? 

A On this Communist issue—I approve of this prin- 
ciple, privately executed and without publicity. 


Could Be ‘Loyal But Careless’ 

Q In the case of these persons, these 29 publicly 
named, you would say if the loyalty board says these 
men are loyal that ought to end it, wouldn’t you? 

A Yes, I would hope so, unless there is new evi- 
dence. We’ve been talking about loyalty, of course, 
but there is a distinction between loyalty and security. 
Some of these men may turn out to be loyal but in- 
secure. 

Q What distinction would you draw between the 
two? You mean he might drink too much and talk too 
much, for instance, and yet be a loyal American? 

A That’s right. Loyal, but undependable, careless, 
insecure. 

Q So some of these people may be fired for being 
bad security risks but not necessarily disloyalty? 

A Yes, the homosexuals in the State Department 
were probably fired on security grounds rather than 
loyalty grounds. 

Q If Senator McCarthy goes, won’t we have some- 
body else just like him? Haven't we had six or eight 
men as vigorous on the attack as Senator McCarthy 
in the Senate in the last 25 years? 

A I refer you to the remarks of William the Silent, 
which I previously quoted. I think we must keep 
fighting for the right, even if we do not necessarily 
expect to succeed. Sometimes we surprise ourselves 
and win out sooner than we know. On issues of this 
kind, we can never give up. 
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Q Would you welcome the Democratic Party’s 
making ‘““McCarthyism” an issue? 

A I’d welcome one of two things. The thing I would 
most welcome would be if they would all take the 
attitude that those on the McCarran Committee have, 
that is that Communists are neither Democrats or 
Republicans and let’s get them the hell out of here— 
that would be the best attitude. If they don’t do that, 
if they’re going to protect Communists and cover them 
up, then I think it’s a good healthy thing for the coun- 
try if they make this the issue. Whether they make it 
an issue or not, it will be the issue. If they continue to 
protect and cover up and coddle Communists, it will 
be the issue, it is the issue. 


Liberalism vs. Communism 

Q Senator, how is the average American going to 
draw the line or distinguish between a bona fide lib- 
eral, shall we say, or a progressive, and a Communist? 

A Oh, I think there’s such a vast difference. My 
God, there’s no comparison! 

Q What about the liberals who defend the Com- 
munists, how do you tell the difference there—the 
“misguided liberals,’ I think they are sometimes 
called? 

A It is sometimes difficult. 

Q We have a number of Republicans who fall in 
that category. How can you tell them from Com- 
munists? 

A You can tell a Communist easily if you follow 
his history over a number of years— 

Q But how can the average person in the general 
public do it? 

A The fact that they can fool many people makes 
them doubly dangerous. 

Q Well, Senator, if a man attacks you, and then in 
addition he is against Chiang Kai-shek, isn’t that 
ground for suspicion? 

A Just because he’s against Chiang Kai-shek and 
he’s against McCarthyism doesn’t make him a Com- 
munist. j 

Q Don't you sort of add up all those things? 

A You must add everything up. 

Q Isn’t there along with this expulsion resolution, 
or by means of the resolution, a desire to conduct an 
investigation of you? The next action they are asking, 
those who are opposing you, is to have an investiga- 
tion of you—the Gillette Committee [Privileges and 
Elections Subcommittee of the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee], isn’t it? They have the power to conduct in- 
vestigation? 

A Yes. 

Q What is your view on that? 

A The issue will be the same there as it was in the 
Maryland election—whether we unfairly accused Ty- 
dings of whitewashing, whether we unfairly charged 
Communists in the Government. 
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. - - ‘Fumbling idiocy, or planned that way’ 





Q Were you influenced to go into the Maryland 
campaign to any extent by what Senator Tydings 
said about you in his report? What was the phrase he 
used about you in the report that he made? 

A They used all the epithets. But I wasn’t in- 
fluenced by that. I don’t mind being called names. I 
plead guilty to taking a big part in many campaigns, 
and in the case of the Maryland campaign I took part 
because I felt we had to prove to both parties that 
the American people were sick and tired of the dupes 
and stooges of the Kremlin determining our policy; 
that they recognized we were losing this war. You get 
back to the basic fact that we were the most powerful 
nation on earth five years ago. Since then we have 
been losing allies at the rate of 100 million people a 
year. There is no question about it. The kindest thing 
you can say about that whole State Department crowd 
is that we have lost because of fumbling, stumbling 
idiocy. That’s the kindest thing. The other alternative 
is that they planned it that way. 

Q Which do you think is right? 

A They have followed a consistent line. Consistency 
is not a mark of idiocy. I don’t think that our foreign 
policy would have been a bit different if Alger Hiss 
had remained in a high position of power. Our foreign 
policy continued right down the same line when he 
got out of power. 


The Wisconsin Elections 

Q What States do you expect to bring the Commu- 
nist issue to in the coming campaign? 

A I never go to a State unless I’m invited. There 
are certain States into which I wouldn’t go to cam- 
paign against a Democrat if I were invited. Take, 
for example, a Democrat like Pat McCarran. I 
wouldn’t campaign against him under any circum- 
stances. 

Q How about yourself—you’re going to be a candi- 
date, won’t you spend a lot of time campaigning in 
Wisconsin? 

A Yes. : 

Q What opposition do you see shaping up in Wis- 
consin? 

A I don’t much know. It’s in a state of flux now. 
I am sure I will have opposition. 

Q Within the party for the nomination? 

A One man has announced himself already. A very 
fine fellow, too, State Senator Dempsey. 

Q Is Governor Kohler going to run against you? 

A I don’t think so. He would be a very good candi- 
date if he did. 

Q Do you think Wisconsin will be a Republican 
State in 1952? 

A I certainly hope so. 

Q Irrespective of whether you are nominated or 
not? 

A Oh, certainly. 
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Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





SAN FRANCISCO....ROME....BELGRADE....PARIS.... 








>> The U.S. is forging a long, new chain of Pacific security. Are of defense 
in new agreements will stretch 8,000 miles from Japan on the north through the 
Philippines to Australia and New Zealand on the south. 

Important by-products of the Japanese peace treaty are the military agree- 
ments that result from it. If Japan is to be set up in business again as a sov= 
ereign nation, Pacific countries want to get in under the U.S. umbrella. They 
are welcomed as allies not against Japan but against the Communist bloc. 

Thus, the Philippines and the U.S. have just signed a mutual-defense pact. 

Australia, New Zealand and the U.S. will sign a similar pact this week. 

And a U.S.-Japanese military agreement will come after the peace treaty. 
Meantime, Japan will continue as a U.S. bastion and as a backstop for Korea. 














>> Point to remember about the Japanese peace treaty is that it isn't effective 
until ratified (not merely signed) by Japan, the U.S. and at least seven other 
countries active in the Pacific war. That will take time. U.S. ratification, 
for example, may not come until 1952. U.S. officials believe enough countries 
--Asiatic or non-ASiatic--will eventually ratify to bring the treaty to life. 

Asiatic countries are the problem. Some may sign but later not ratify. 
Indonesia and the Philippines are possibilities. India and Burma don't plan to 
ratify--that's known. It won't look good if most of the Asiatic countries back 
away from the treaty. It will look like an Occidental-Japanese deal. 

It's just such a wedge that the Russians are hoping to drive at the San 
Francisco treaty signing by intertwining their own charges of Western imperial- 
ism with the Nehru line of "Asia for the Asiatics." 











>> Ironical fact is that, while Japan gets a generous peace treaty, Italy got 
a comparatively harsh one. Yet Italy became an ally late in the war. 

Italian treaty forces Italy to pay sizable reparations and strictly limits 
Italian armed forces. Yet Italy is a partner in rearming of Western Europe. 

Question of the Italian peace treaty will come up at the Big Three foreign 
ministers’ conference in Washington this month. 

Big Three have held off doing something about a revised treaty with Italy 
hoping that Yugoslavia and Italy could patch up their differences over Trieste. 
But this hasn't happened. Tito does not favor larger Italian armed forces. 





>> Yugoslavs are discovering that it pays to break with Stalin..... 

U.S. grants and credits to Yugoslavia since Tito thumbed his nose at the 
Kremlin now total nearly 180 million dollars. This total was reached last week 
when the ECA allotted 29.8 million, largely for steel, coke and cotton. 
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Britain shortly will put up 11.5 millions for Yugoslav use. France promises 
5 millions and perhaps more later. World Bank loans to Yugoslavs is coming. 
Titoism has a cash value.....Russian satellites: Please take note. 








>> It's important to understand the new tack the U.S. is taking in trying to ; 
speed up the formation of the European Defense Force. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is stressing the need for making the armies of 
continental Europe a single unit. That implies political union as well. 

Dovetailing European military forces of varying sizes and training is prov- 
ing a very Slow process. Eisenhower isn't satisfied with progress to date. 

Truth is, NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) is turning out to be 
very cumbersome and Slow moving. The U.S., Canada and 10 Western European coun- 
tries are represented on each of its layers of committees. Committee decisions 
are only by unanimous consent, are reached very Slowly. Time is important now. 5 

In the last war, the Combined Chiefs of Staff could bat things around 
pretty fast. Only two countries--the U.S. and Britain-- were involved. 

To speed things up, Eisenhower wants to try a Similar setup now. He wants 
to reduce the number of voting units in NATO without hurting anybody's feelings. 

One way to do this is through the Pleven plan. This would reorganize NATO 
into three major components: the U.S., Britain, continental Europe as a unit. 

A continental European Defense Ministry would be set up with wide controls 
over training, organizing, co-ordinating and Supplying military forces of the 
continental countries. The European Defense Ministry and its Defense Force 4 
would be financed from a common budget. Funds would be assessed upon member 
States by a European Assembly--a sort of Supranational parliament. 

What's really contemplated--in the long run--is a continental European 
union spreading from military and political fields into the economic and finan- 
cial. It's sort of a Schuman Plan on a much bigger and wider scale. 


















































>> All this may look pretty visionary. It did to U.S. officials when it was 
proposed a year ago. But now the U.S. begins to see its possibilities. 

French, German, Italian and Belgian governments are already agreed on the 
broad principles of the Pleven plan. The Dutch may join in, too. 

The French suggested the plan last summer to head off an American proposal 
to rearm Western Germany on an independent national basis within the NATO. The 
French traditionally fear a big German military machine. But it's better to 
have the Germans with them than against them. German military units under the 
plan would be limited and co-ordinated with other continental forces. 

The U.S. realizes it will be hard to defend Europe without German help. 
The Pleven plan eliminates French objections to rearming Germany. 

Germans go for the plan since it makes them equal partners with neighbors. E 
This is more than they hoped to get out of the French. 

And, if the plan works, NATO can function much faster. Also, continental 
countries will feel less like "poor relations" in the NATO setup. Their apathy, 
their tendency to neutralism, may fade. They will have a united community of 
great potentialities to protect. This psychological factor is important. 

Eisenhower and U.S. military leaders are now convinced that some such Euro-= 
pean union is necessary and must be encouraged. They don't blink the difficul- 
ties involved--the differing traditions, the yielding of sovereign powers. But 
they are willing to give the idea a whirl in default of something better. 
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Daily Gazette 


TRUCKS BANNED 











Hey Mom/ The Saper Markets Closed / 


Fortunately, the newspaper headline is fictitious. 


HE Super Market...an amazing symbol of 
the abundant American way of life is deserted 
and empty! For, denied the vital services of the 
Trucking Industry, it has become physically im- 
possible to supply the thousands of pounds of 


merchandise of every variety required by the 


average modern Super Market each shopping day. 


TRAILMOBILE INC. 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast in the United States and Canada 


But if it were to come true . . . and some pressure 
groups seem intent upon bringing it about... 
the familiar Super Market would be just one of 
the casualties we would suffer from lack of Truck 
Service. The Trucking Industry has earned the 


support of the American people. 













T. E. BRANIFF, President 


CAPT. A. A. BARLOW, General Manager BRANIFF u. s. 
BCPA Australian, New Zealand 


C. R. SMITH, President 


DIRK WESSELS VAN LEYDEN AMERICAN U.S. 


General Manager * AA Argentine 


The airlines these men direct are a vital part of 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


Today the 19 men pictured here operate airlines that comprise the 


world’s largest airlift — serving free people everywhere. 





WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL 


T.C.  WESTEMN President AIRCRAFT FOR 30 YEARS > MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS > FIGHTERS 
U.S. 





ATTACK PLANES > BOMBERS > GUIDED MISSILES » ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT > RESEARCH 
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W. A. PATTERSON, President 
UNITED u. s. ~ COL. P. GENAIN, Director General ’ 
TAI French DR. W. BERCHTOLD, President 
SWISSAIR Swiss THOMAS L. GRACE, President 
SLICK U.S. 
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lic. AARON SAENZ, President 
CMA Mexican 












C. E. WOOLMAN, President and 
General Manager * DELTA U.S. 






DR. A. PLESMAN, President 
KLM Netherlands 



















ii : 
PRINCE M. PACELLI, President 
LAI Italian 
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‘ : G. T. BAKER, President | 
- NATIONAL v. s. 


he The giant Douglas DC-6—finest of all modern transports—is now flying 
e. or on order for these airlines. No other post-war four-engine transport 

has been chosen by so many carriers. Proved over billions of flight miles, 
the DC-6 is the most economical to operate of all four-engine 
transports—even approaching the operating costs of twin-engine aircraft. . 
Douglas believes that the continuing development of outstanding 
commercial air transports like the DC-6 and the growth of civil aviation 


are vital to the progress and security of the free nations of the world. 









Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. A. SORIANO, President 
PAL Philippines 





ANDREW B. SHEA, President 
PANAGRA U. s. 













ey JUAN T. TRIPPE, President 
G. CLAEYS, Managing Director PAN AMERICAN u. Ss. 


SABENA Belgian 





PER A. NORLIN, President 
Danish Norwegian Swedish 















People of the Week 


The Perons: Family-Style Rulers . .. Argentina's Army 
Wary of Eva...But Her Aid to Poor Clinches Following 


BUENOS AIRES 


> The Peréns of Argentina are arrang- 
ing to continue the cosy, family-style 
Government they now are running. By a 
sudden switch in plans, they decided 
not to try to install a “Juan and Eva” rule 
in their country by elevating Mrs. Eva 
Perén to the Vice Presidency. 

Instead, they are presenting to the 
voters in the November 11 election the 
same ticket that was voted into office a 
little less than six years ago. It will be 
Juan Perén for another term as Presi- 
dent and his willing partner, Hortensio 
Quijano, as a candidate to succeed him- 
self as Vice President. 

The chances are top-heavy that Presi- 
dent Perén will come back into office for 
another six-year term. And this means 
that the team of Juan and Eva will con- 
tinue to operate in the same old way. 
The power of Mrs. Perén behind the 
scenes is just as great as it would have 
been. if she had become Vice President. 
The only difference is that in the event 
of the death of her 55-year-old husband, 
the 34-year-old Eva will not become 
President automatically. 

Few persons think it possible that 
President Perén can lose the election. 
The cards are stacked against the oppo- 
sition. 

In the present state of affairs, Presi- 
dent Perén has the Argentine Legislature 
back of him. Business is good. His peo- 
ple are well fed and prosperous. Most 
of organized labor is under the thumb 
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THE ‘PERON-PERON’ TICKET IS CHEERED BY WORKERS 





—Wide World 


JUAN AND EVITA PERON ACKNOWLEDGE THE ‘DRAFT’ 
. . . Skeptics must speak in whispers 


of the Government. Wage earners, the 
poor, “the shirtless” are back of the 
Peréns. They are attracted by give-away 
projects, social-welfare programs, public 
shows. And Mr. and Mrs. Perén hold 
their own party in a firm grip. 

While the outcome of the election 
seems sure so far as the re-election of 
President Perén is concerned, there 
were some uncertainties about the elec- 
tion of his wife as Vice President. These 
uncertainties helped her to the decision 
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-Wide World 


. .. Unions must toe the line 
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not to run, even after she had been nom- 
inated by a huge turnout of workers at a 
mass meeting in Buenos Aires. Business 
life in the country was halted as the Gov- 
ernment-controlled labor federations 
hauled out their workers to attend the 
rally and put on a show for Perdén and 
“Evita.” A tremendous sign draped the 
building of the expropriated newspaper 
La Prensa, proclaiming: “It is Argentine 
now.” The Government forced the news- 
paper to close last January. 

Opposition leaders charged that the 
demonstration was a fake. They said 
workers were forced to attend or face 
possible reprisals if they failed to pre- 
sent check cards to the union officials. 
But the opposition is working at a great 
disadvantage in the campaign against 
the Perdns. 

Under a new law, opposition parties 
cannot get together on a coalition candi- 
date. This breaks down the chance of a 
unified opposition and means that there 
is little likelihood that any opposing 
candidate will get enough votes to do 
much damage. 

And harsh measures are being used 
against the opposition. A person may be 
fined or jailed for criticizing the Perdns 
or the Government. The opposition is 
unable to get time on the Government 
radio. The only big newspaper that dares 
to speak out is La Nacidn, of Buenos 
Aires. And if it becomes too outspoken, 
it may be closed, just as was La Prensa, 
which now is being operated as a mouth- 
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Window posting 
was never So simple / 

















the superb new Burroughs Sensimatic 
accounting machine. 





Of course the new multiple-register Burroughs Sensimatic is a 
window posting machine—it’s any accounting machine you want 
it to be, at the twist of a knob! 


More than that, the medium-priced Sensimatic handles every 
job with the same small-machine simplicity . . . the same auto- 
matic big-machine efficiency. 


In window posting—no matter what the system —it reduces post- 
ing operations ... saves employee and customer time... steps up 
productivity as it pares costs .. . provides locked audit control. 





In every accounting operation, the Sensimatic helps get more 


things done faster—because the Sensimatic has a mechanical Hore's the sSourte 
. . . . . . e e * 

brain to direct its every function with unerring speed. of Sensimatie Mogie f 

The Sensimatic can help your business produce more, do more of This is the Sensimatic’s mechanical besia ee 

the things America needs done. See how. . . call your Burroughs control panel that directs it through any four 

office for a demonstration now. Burroughs Adding Machine separate accounting operations, in any combi- 
: ge nation. The operator twists a knob—the Sensi- 

Company, Detroit 32, Michigan matic is ready for any job! Any number of con- 


trol panels can be used in a single machine. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 









Get brighter plants, more reflected light on precision work, 
protect metal from heat and corrosion. Use the right alumi- 
num paint. For maximum economy and good appearance, 
use Aluminum Metal and Masonry Paint for most interior 
jobs, Aluminum Enamel for heated surfaces, Aluminum 
House Paint for weather-exposed wood. 

We do not make paint. To help you buy and apply the 
right aluminum paints we have prepared a detailed, illus- 
trated book, “Painting with Aluminum,” a complete guide 
to industrial painting. 

Because rearmament needs come first, the supply of 
aluminum for paint is limited. Now it is more important 
than ever that you use the right aluminum paint for 
extra-long life and protection. Free book, “Painting with 
Aluminum,” tells how. Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1791J Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 19, Penna. 


Look for this shield on aluminum 


paints made by many paint manu- 
facturers using ALCOA PIGMENTS. 


ALBRON 








People of the Week 





. . « Watch is kept on 
generals who oppose ‘team’ 


piece for the Government-controlled 
General Confederation of Labor. 

The real stumbling blocks to the ele- 
vation of Mrs. Perén to the Vice Presi- 
dency were raised by the Army and by 
the traditional attitude of the people to- 
ward women in public office. 

Perhaps a majority of the Army off- 
cers did not want Mrs. Perén as Vice 
President. President Perén, an old Army 
man himself, and with at least a score of 
active or retired generals being kept un- 
der close surveillance, was well aware of 
this fact. Backed by his federal police 
force of 30,000 men, the President 
could have stood against the Army. But 
there would have been bloodshed. 





SHOPPERS IN BUENOS AIRES 
Thanks to Eva, cheap groceries 


It is hard to appraise the effect of the 
prejudice in a Spanish-speaking country 
against putting a woman in high public 
office. Traditionally, women of the up- 
per social brackets hold a place in the 
background, protected, well-chaperoned, 
guarded. 

Even ardent Peronists, who admire 
Eva Perén for her social works, feel 
that only a man should be Vice Presi- 
dent. They may yell for her in a party 
demonstration, but it is hard for them 
to visualize a woman presiding over the 
Argentine Senate. 

Maria Eva Duarte de Peron, once a 
brunette, now a _brown-eyed blonde 
with honey-colored hair, always wields 
tremendous power behind the scenes, 
although she holds no official Govern- 
ment post. She has an office in the Labor 
Ministry, where she advises the man 
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. . . Widow’s daughter 
comes far on road to power 


who holds the title of Minister of Labor. 
She heads the Peronista Women’s 
Party, created last year after Perén gave 
the vote to Argentine women. She heads 
a rich social aid foundation. And she has 
a hand in various businesses. 

The comely Eva has traveled a long 
way since the early 1940s when she 
met the dashing Colonel Perén. He was 
a widower with a teen-aged daughter, 
and was on the way to power. She was 
playing bit parts on the radio and screen. 
He was the son of a wealthy ranching 
family, educated in the Military Acad- 
emy. She was the daughter of a poor 
widow in a provincial town; her chances 
for an education had been limited. 
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-—Dowling in the New York Herald Tribune 
‘TEE-OFF" 
...in the Argentine National Open 


Now, in public, Eva Perén speaks in 
a well-modulated voice. She is a radio 
spokesman for the Administration. At 
dinners, she is an animated conversa- 
tionalist, shows a quick mind. She de- 
votes long hours to social work and shows 
a deep sympathy for the underprivileged. 
At public appearances with her husband, 
she always defers to him, casts herself 
deliberately in the No. 2 role. 

Those who know her well say that 
Mrs. Perén is keenly ambitious and 
makes her social-welfare work pay off in 
political dividends. She has a firm hand 
on the chief instruments of the Perén 
political power: The labor unions, wel- 
fare work and the Women’s Party. 

From her office in the Ministry of La- 
bor, Mrs. Perén gives the orders that 
fix the major policies of the General 
Confederation of Labor, which now 
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«+» TRANSMITTED by B-W Mechanics Universal Joints 


Earth moving is no small job. In highway construction, logging, 
mining, excavating, it takes heavy duty equipment, big power, 
rugged and ready parts that can stand up under terrific punishment. 

To transmit the necessary power smoothly, efficiently and de- 
pendably, America’s leading manufacturers of heavy duty earth 
moving equipment depend on universal joints made by Borg- 
Warner’s Mechanics Universal Joint Division. 

Mechanics Universal Joints are built rugged for rugged service. 
They’re precision built for dependable service. They’re accurately 
balanced to reduce runout, whip and vibration to a minimum. 

They’re another example of Borg-Warner’s standard: “‘design it 
better—make it better.” Typical of the 185 Borg-Warner products 
that serve America every day through the automotive, aviation, 
marine, farm implement and appliance industries. 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


BORG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 
Chicago: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS e CALUMET STEEL 
DETROIT GEAR e DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ FRANKLIN STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
—— MARBON e MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS e MECHANICS 
hdbapsbbeedg.s UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN ¢ MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD, 
NORGE ¢ NORGE-HEAT e PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION ¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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Home owners KEEP UP their homes— 
and Household families are 76% HOME OWNERS! 


CIRCULATION. Over 2,000,000 homes—coast to coast. 


MARKET. The high-spending communities under 
25,000. 


READERS. Big families, in big homes—76% home 
owners. 


EDITORIAL. Home ideas—building, decorating, food, 
gardening. If your product belongs in the home, it 
belongs in Household! 


HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME 
HOUSEHOLD ngazivy, 


Capper Publications, Inc. * Topeka, Kansas 
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People of the Week 





. . . Agency for poor spends 
millions, keeps no books 


speaks for almost all of organized labor 
in Argentina. The organization claims 
4.5 million members among the nation’s 
17.5 million inhabitants. Raises and bet- 
ter living conditions have come to the 
workers under the Perén regime. Work- 
ers get benefits they never dreamed of 
before the Perdns. 

Second only to labor as a Peron in- 
strument of political power is the Eva 
Perén Foundation, whose assets are esti- 
mated at 2 billion pesos, or about 330 
million dollars. It gets its money in the 
form of grants from Congress, contribu- 
tions from unions that receive raises, and 





HIS POWER... 
... is based on the Army 


gifts from local and foreign businessmen 
who think it wise to be in favor with 
Mrs. Peron. 

The Foundation has a free hand in the 
field of social welfare, but is accountable 
to no one for its funds. Mrs. Perén has 
been quoted as saying she keeps no 
books. The Foundation has built hous- 
ing projects for workers, medical clinics, 
hospitals, set up child-care centers for 
the children of working mothers. It runs 
homes for the aged, keeps transient 


‘homes to take care of dispossessed work- 


ers until they can find other places, runs 
rehabilitation clinics. 

A recent venture of the Foundation 
is in the chain-grocery business. Its 
stores handle bottled and packaged 
goods, usually sold at prices lower than 
at other stores. Because of Mrs. Perdén’s 
influence, the stores get items that often 
are in short supply elsewhere—tea, cof- 
fee, toilet paper, rice, sugar. Long lines 
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. - « Women’s party 
is rated high as political tool 


of people queue up outside Foundation 
stores waiting for a chance to buy. 

Argentines say that the voting pull of 
the services offered by the Foundation 
to people who have never had access to 
such public services before is not to be 
underestimated. Nor is that of the Peron- 
ista, a Women’s Party, which has clean, 
white headquarters in every ward in 
Buenos Aires. 

President Perén had appeared to go 
along with the demands that his wife 
make the race for the Vice Presidency. 
But many of his own men were not so 
sure that the President wanted her to 





—Black Star 


HER POWER... 
... comes from welfare work 


have the place. Yet, when the decision 
came, it was Mrs. Perén who made her 
own announcement over the radio. 

No one doubts that General Perén is 
President in fact as well as in name. Mrs. 
Peron, herself, is careful to make it clear 
that she, too, is a follower of the great 
leader. But no one underestimates the 
power of this particular woman. 

Many still think the President would 
have preferred as his running mate Col. 
Diego Mercante, Governor of Buenos 
Aires province, an old Army friend. 
But in the end, the turn of party for- 
tunes came back to the present Vice 
President, a party man who takes things 
as they come and obeys orders. 

Not everyone in Argentina believes 
the movement for Eva Perén was 
spontaneous. Some think she had a 
hand in it. But they say this in whispers. 
: ; not too safe to talk that way out 
oud. 
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““We couldn’t climb over— 


but at least we didn’t leave no clues!” 


@ This baffled burglar will soon find 
out he has left both clothing and clues— 
but he’s lucky at that, after tangling 
with the bar bed wire ona Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone provides the best fence pro- 
tection it’s possible to purchase. But 
with Cyclone Chain Link Fence you get 
more than effective protection for your 
property. You get a fence that gives you 
many, many years of trouble-free serv- 
ice—the result of over 50 years’ experi- 
ence in designing, constructing and 
installing fence. 

Cyclone’s many special features and 


types of fence are described and illus- 
trated in our free book. Send for a copy 
of ““Your Fence’”’ today. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK—You’ll find our big, 
32-page fence catalog a valuable reference 
book. It’s crammed with pictures, facts and 
specifications covering many styles of 
Cyclone Fence, Gates and other property 
safeguards. Whether you need a few feet of 
fence or several miles of it, you will want 
this useful book. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


NO JOB IS TOO LARGE — NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE* 


( CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only 
by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 








UNITED 


c -——— ee ee es CLIP THIS COUPON — — SEND IT TO —-—— — — — — — — — — 4 
| : i Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-91 I 
| Your Fence Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ““Your Fence.” | 
Aww € Choc 9 | 
| ey D Ps PERCE CCLOT ET VEEL TEES EE PEL ECP COPE ECT ULCLETCCEPTE TTT error. | 
al Maa sia oh aia a vt 9 oneuinsamennn dwandionisissnangcansdalegtan j 
CO occ eveidadkddcsagadedcscdtunkeddee ates CE ee PE ee ier oe | 

l 
| I am interested in fencing: | 
| Cj Industrial; 0 School; 0D Playground; [) Residence. | 
| INI Se re dea Rie < ceetsnibieinn< Neha yee tnkeew éahkuns feet. I 
Sends neues ictialndiaia ail ithdetaireateil tems crtiiapiciitadie ours canna sentaees ermraie ekeear nese uaaien anomie il 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





More superhighways? You'll 
have to wait. The way it looks 
now, most trafficways will get 
worse before they get better. 

Steel shortage takes most of 
the blame. Highway projects all 
over the country are postponed 
or cut back in size. 

Result: Booming U. S. is enter- 
ing a peak period of highway 
use with key thoroughfares in 
bad shape and deteriorating. 


Another jolt is coming for the mo- 
torist who longs for smooth, un- 
crowded highways to ride. A high- 
way-building boom that once seemed 
to promise superhighways tor all is 
about to fizzle—leaving traffic condi- 
tions worse than ever in most places. 

A shortage of steel is to blame. Lack of 
steel for bridges and concrete-reinforc- 
ing bars may cause new highway con- 
struction to decline by one third in 
months just ahead. Road maintenance 
will suffer, too. Even snowplow blades 
are going to be scarce next winter, un- 
less more steel is allotted to the high- 
way program. 

About 300 major road improvements 
throughout the country already are 
slowing down. The New Jersey Turn- 
pike, a new superhighway leading south 
from New York City, is one example. It 
was to open in November. The northern 
part actually will not be completed until 
next spring or later because steel de- 
liveries lag. Some other projects may stop 
entirely. Contractors and State highway 
officers are besieging Congress for help. 

The cutback in highways comes at a 
critical time. If reconstruction and_re- 
pairs slow down much, the country may 
enter a period of the most rapid destruc- 
tion of its highways in history. Roads al- 
ready are alarmingly bad, according to 
all authorities. 

Every other mile of main highway in 
this country, on the average, is unsafe 
because of dangerous curves or narrow 
pavements. About 27,000 bridges need 
to be replaced; 9,000 are definitely 
hazardous under the weight and bulk 
of today’s trucks and cars. More than 
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ROUGHER ROADS AHEAD 


More Drivers, No Steel for Superhighways 











— i A ‘ 
—Canfield in Newark Evening News 


‘NO END IN SIGHT’ 


2,000 persons lose their lives each year 
in accidents caused by faulty roads. 

The roads “‘deficit,““ the gap be- 
tween road and street needs and im- 
provements, has been accumulating since 
the 1930s. But in recent years the situa- 
tion began to get out of hand, 

The Federal Government’s Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, now says flatly: “We are lag- 
ging behind in our improvements so 
seriously that I do not see the answer.” 

Commissioner MacDonald had _ in 
mind the situation that is portrayed in 
the chart on these pages. As the chart 
shows, U.S. now spends 2.3 billions a 
year for new highways and streets. 

This is the greatest flow of dollars 
into highways in history. Yet almost 





twice as much, at least 4 billion dollars a 
year, needs to be spent to provide the 
same amount of highway improvements 
per ton-mile of traffic that the nation 
achieved in 1936. Highways of that 
year were generally adequate for the 
traffic they carried. 

The causes of highway troubles are 
not hard to find. Aside from temporary 
though important troubles like the pres- 
ent steel shortage, there are these long- 
range trends that seem to baffle the 
planners: 

Rising traffic load. Traffic now, in the 
1950s, is greater than the experts thought 
it would be in the 1960s. Since 1936, 
traffic mileage has jumped from 518 
billion ton-miles to more than 1,200 
billion ton-miles a year. The load on 
roads thus has more than doubled in 15 
years. 

Cars and trucks are longer, wider, 
heavier and much faster. There are 50 
million vehicles on the roads now, com- 
pared with 28 million in 1986. 

Trucks accounted for 18 per cent of 
vehicle mileage on rural roads in 1936. 
They accounted for 23 per cent of that 
mileage in 1950. Proportionate use of 
tractor-trailer combinations is much 
greater than it used to be. 

A steady increase in highway trans- 
port lies ahead, too. Trucks are bring- 
ing a revolution in the economy. Rapid 
truck shipping is a key to growing de- 
centralization of industry. Trucks make 


Road Needs Rise Faster Than Outlays . . . 


For new highways and streets, each year 
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possible the manufacture of parts by 
hundreds of subcontractors in scattered 
small plants in out-of-the-way locations. 
The shift of population and_ business 
from central cities to outlying suburbs 
increases the strain on roads. 

Farms depend increasingly on trucks. 
Seventy per cent of the nation’s live- 
stock moves to market in trucks. 

In one State alone, more than 4,000 
new trucks were put into use in the first 
three months of this year. 

Highway planners see no end to the 
growth of traffic. 

Rising costs of new highways and 
streets, at the same time, make it harder 
for any State or city to keep up with its 
road needs. What the last round of in- 
flation meant to highway costs is shown 
by this fact: During the first half of 
1951, the country spent 7 per cent 
more money for roads and bridges than 
in the same period of last year but it 
got about 9 per cent fewer miles put 
into place. 

Superhighways may cost 1 to 3 mil- 
lion dollars a mile near and in cities. 
Ordinary rural highways often cost sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars a mile. 
California and New York figure that it 
would cost 3 billion dollars in each to fix 
up the highways. 

These two States, big and prosperous, 
are undertaking vast improvement pro- 
grams that will relieve some of the worst 
bottlenecks. Their projects face tempo- 
rary delays because of the steel shortage. 

But in some other States, less wealthy, 
roads are going to pieces without much 
in the way of planning to improve or 
replace them. 

The solution of highway troubles on 
a long-range permanent scale, even 
when materials are plentiful, is not in 
sight in any State. One official, high in 
the councils of State road administrators, 
summarized prevailing sentiment this 
way: “I don’t know of any new and bril- 
liant solution to the traffic and highway 


.. 90 Troubles Grow 








Photos—Ange Baune, Pennsylvania Turnpike Comm, 
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Good people...““We 


have found Employers Mutuals good 


people to do business with!’’ These 


homely, meaningful words express the 
experience of our 
policyholder- 
owners whose 


workmen’s 





compensation and wg 
other business insurance is handled 
by an Employers Mutuals Team. You 
and your whole organization stand to 
profit from the skilled teamwork of 
Employers Mutuals 


specialists! 





The Employers Mutuals Team 





EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
sine ope: ous, wean O WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities . . . Consult your telephone directory 


a 
LAE 


~ EMPLOYERS 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Inland Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 






MuTuals 
or WAUSAU 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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New Martin “Flying Boat” 
equipped with SUNDSTRAND 


Alternator Drive 





Makes weight-saving 
A.C. power available 


on new patrol bomber 


An “impossible”? job was accom- 
plished when Sundstrand developed 
a constant speed drive for the alterna- 
tors on aircraft—making constant fre- 
quency AC power available in the air. 
Now, this unique drive is supplying 
AC power for the radar-loaded Martin 
P5M-1, newest long range, twin- 
engine, Anti-Submarine Patrol Bomb- 
er. It’s another notable accomplish- 
ment resulting from Sundstrand’s 
reliable research, expert engineering, 
precision production. 








8 Sundstrand divisions make 
widely diversified products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION— 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Special 
Machinery, Centering Machines, 
Bench Centers, Balancing Tools 





BROACHING DIVISION — stand- 
ard and special Broaching Ma- 
chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 





AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 
“Rota-Roll" Pumps 





FUEL UNIT DIVISION—Pumps used 
by the nation's leading oil burner 
manufacturers 


: INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DIVI- 
i \= SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 
; ‘i Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 





PNEUMATIC DIVISION — Air Sand- 
ers for automotive, wood-working, 
metal-working, and plastic industries 





FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray iron 
castings for Sundstrand and other 
manufacturers 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 
Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 
Chip and Coolant Separators 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 













Special Report 








. . . Eighteen States have 
or are planning foll roads 


problems. What I think we need is a 
new and brilliant source of money so 
we can replace entirely our present 
worn-out system.” 

Toll roads seem to many State Legis- 
latures to offer a partial answer to the 
pleas for more road money. 

Since the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
opened in 1940, toll roads have spread 
into State after State. In 1940 only Penn- 
sylvania had a modern toll-road enter- 
prise. Now 18 States are in the business, 
or studying plans. About 450 miles of 
pay-as-you-go roads are operating; 350 
miles are under construction; 1,200 
miles in addition are specifically author- 
ized or planned. 








ARLISLE 





¢ 






-Pennsylvania Turnpike Comm. 


YOU PAY AS YOU' GG... 
Toll roads are one answer 


Virginia has just authorized a turnpike 
authority that is empowered to build toll 
roads anywhere in the State. A West 
Virginia commission is studying toll-road 
possibilities there. North Carolina is in- 
vestigating a toll-road plan. 

These modern toll routes are spectacu- 
lar superhighways. The Pennsylvania 
Turnpike runs 260 miles, from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh. Another 67 miles, be- 
tween Pittsburgh and the Ohio border, 
is under construction. Ohio plans to 
build a similar express road, with tolls, 
from the Pennsylvania pike westward 
to the Indiana line, a distance of about 
250 miles. Indiana is debating an ex- 
tension of the same road through its 
territory. 

Illinois, however, has turned thumbs 
down on toll roads so far. That blasts the 
dreams for a crosscountry toll road 
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. . « Michigan raises 
its fees and penalties 


stretching from New York City to the 
Mississippi. 

The eastern leg of such a system seems 
assured. When the New Jersey Turn- 
pike is completed, with immediately 
planned additions, the toll-road net- 
work will reach from New York City to 
the Ohio border. 

Elsewhere, New York State is con- 
structing an expressway from New York 
City to Buffalo and from there to Erie. 
Colorado is building one from Denver to 
Boulder. Oklahoma is going ahead with 
a route from Tulsa to Oklahoma City. 

The Michigan plan typifies the ap- 
proach to road problems in States where 
toll roads are still opposed. 





—Pennsylvania Turnpike Comm. 
. » » ON SPECTACULAR TURNPIKES 
Pennsylvania paved the way 


This year the Michigan Legislature 
wiped most of its old road laws off the 
books. It set up new bookkeeping and 
administration rules; raised the State 
gasoline tax 1.5 cents a gallon; increased 
truck and bus fees by 5 million dollars 
a year; adopted stiffer penalties for over- 
loading of trucks. 

Eleven other States have made com- 
prehensive engineering studies of their 
highway needs similar to the study that 
preceded the Michigan plan. In some, 
thorough reforms of the State highway 
machinery is advocated. 

Toll roads, higher costs, mounting 
traffic are the long-term problems for 
highway planners. Right now, however, 
they are concentrating their worrying 
on the steel shortage. It threatens to 
knock the props out from under a build- 
ing program that is inadequate, at best. 
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Two Fast Daily LCL Merchandise Cars 


of a FLEET Operated by 
Louis Railway 












































Between points in the Great Midwest and 
cities of the East and South, Less-Carload-Freight moves 
Faster over the M. & St. L. and its time-saving Peoria 
Gateway Connections. 

Typical examples of Thru Cars in Daily LCL Service 
via the M. & St. L., saving Hours and even Days of Time in 
Transit on merchandise shipments, are these, east and west- 
bound, between the Twin Cities of Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and Indianapolis, Indiana. 


1. Thru Car, Twin Cities to Indianapolis, M. & St. L-N.Y.C. 
2. Thru Car, Indianapolis to Twin Cities, N.Y.C.-M. & St. L. 


BOTH... Schedule 3rd Day Arrivals 
BOTH ...Are Routed via the Great Peoria Gateway 
BOTH ... Boast Outstanding Performance Records 


BOTH...Tie in Directly with New York Central's Pacemaker 
Merchandise Service at Indianapolis, providing Fast 
Schedules between Twin Cities and Eastern Points. 


For information on M. & St. L. Fast LCL Service, write, 
wire or phone for 1951 Merchandise Freight Schedules. 


When it’s LCL... Ship M.€ St.l. 
The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Railway 


Merchandise Traffic Department: 111 East Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
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Chemistry— 





builder of a better future 


As chemists and chemical engineers from all over the 
world assemble this week to celebrate the 75th Anni- 
versary of the founding of the American Chemical 
Society, America salutes the monumental achievements 
of the industry that has grown into a vast network of 
giant plants spread around the world. In the past 20 
years, alone, the dollar volume of the products turned 
out by the chemical industry has jumped from 8 billion 
to a staggering 47 billion. 

Even more important than this almost fantastic rate of 
growth, have been the great contributions that chem- 
istry has made to a better standard of living. In medi- 
cine, agriculture, industry of all types...in dozens of 
fields that shape our daily lives, chemistry has contin- 
ued to make products better, faster, cheaper. 


Nowhere is this better demonstrated than in the textile 
field...in the revolutionary development of chemical 


CHEMICALS ° CHEMICAL FIBERS e 


fibers from which the cloth is woven and the clothing 
made that provides the American public with econom- 
ical wardrobes of a lasting beauty, wearability, and 
infinite variety undreamed of 25 years ago. 

As one of this country’s largest and most rapidly 
growing chemical enterprises and a major producer 
of acetate fibers, plastics, and organic chemicals, 
Celanese Corporation of America is proud to share in 
the growth and achievement of the chemical industry. 


] 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


TEXTILES ° PLASTICS ° CELLULOSE 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You can count on an upturn in trade and business activity from now. on. 

Consumer spending is rising after several rather dull months. Sales of 
department stores now stand 15 per cent above the low point of last spring. 

Big autumn season for retail trade is indicated, but not as big as in the 
scare-buying sprees of 1950 and early 1951. Soft-goods sales will gain most. 

Heavy inventories will be worked down as sales rise. Retail merchants and 
wholesalers already have succeeded in reducing inventories. Manufacturers can 
expect to reduce their inventories as consumers increase their purchases. 

With inventories cut down, the stage again will be set for an upturn in 
output of consumer goods. That will bring most benefit to textiles, clothing, 
shoes, other soft goods. Hard goods will be held down by material limitations. 


























What's really sparking the upturn is a sharp increase in defense activity. 

Defense obligations since July 1, 1950, now total 55.3 billion dollars. 
These are contracts or firm commitments for weapons, personnel, aid to allies. 

Military hard goods, now ordered, total 32.3 billion dollars. Construction 
contracts call for 3.5 billion. Soft-goods orders placed total 4.4 billion. 
Remaining commitments are for military pay, research, miscellaneous activities. 

Remember, too, that the arms program is just beginning to roll. It will 
gather momentum in months ahead and that will reflect in higher business activ- 
ity. Defense mobilization is going to keep nearly everyone busy. 











You can see where the arms program is having its impact. Peak output is 
being maintained by steel mills, other producers of primary metals, and makers 
of producers' equipment. Production is dropping for autos, household gadgets. 
That pattern is to continue. Soft-goods industries are due to boost output. 


Building boom, on the other hand, appears to have passed its crest. 

Contract awards in August for new construction dropped almost a fourth be- 
low the July rate and are running about a third below a year ago. All types of 
construction shared in the decline, both residential and nonresidential. 

Downtrend in contracts points to a drop ahead in building activity. 

Decline in activity, over all, won't Show up in the building industry for 
several months. Structural-steel shortage is to become acute in October. 

Residential building may turn upward under effects of easier terms on home 
mortgages. Congress has ordered milder mortgage rules, and real estate lending 
is to be resumed in defense areas by Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It's a 
question, however, whether there will be enough metal for more homes. 




















Metal shortages are spurring Government drives to gather more scrap. 
Steel-scrap buying is to be stimulated. General Services Administration is 
authorized to borrow 7 million dollars from the Treasury to buy scrap abroad. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-~ (Continued) 


Battlefield scrap in Korea is wanted by Defense Production Administration. 

Sunken ships in the Marianas Islands in the Pacific also are being eyed. 

A scrap-hunting mission is to look around in Guam, Okinawa and India. 

Need is for 36 million tons of purchased scrap if the 1951 steel-output 
goal of 110 million tons of steel ingots and castings is to be achieved. Right 
now that much scrap is not in sight. So DPA plans to scour the world for it. 

Copper-scrap collection is being stepped up, too. National Production Au- 
thority calls on dealers to speed scrap flow to smelters, mills and foundries. 

Scrap is so scarce that some steel mills have been reduced to Supplies for 
only a day or two. NPA adds that the copper-scrap shortage has forced some 
brass-mill casting shops and some refiners to operate on reduced schedules. 

















Some shortages, however, are likely to be cleared up within a few years. 
Sulphur may become ample in 1953 or 1954. Bureau of Mines so predicts. A 
big new sulphur deposit has been discovered in the Mississippi Delta region. 
Bureau of Mines adds that other deposits have been found and will be mined soon. 
Oil discoveries are Spreading. There is the Williston basin in North Da- 
kota. Drilling is intensifying in the Uintah basin in Utah. Mountain States 
area, in fact, gives promise of meeting oil needs for the growing U.S. West. 
Natural gas is being discovered in the San Juan basin of southeast Utah. 
Metal mining also is increasing in Western States, but there is slight hope 
of permanent improvement in this field. Mines now opening usually are high- 
cost, need Government support. Leaders in the mining industry contend that any 
long-term improvement requires a change in tax and depletion laws for mining. 

















Price trend, at the moment anyway, doesn't seem to justify all the furor in 
Congress and the Administration over ways and means of keeping prices down. 

Wholesale prices have been declining slowly. They are about 3.8 per cent 
below the high point reached last March. Drop centers in farm commodities. 

Basic materials, traded on spot markets, have declined for 17 straight © 
weeks. The official price index is down 16.2 per cent from last January 25. 

Cotton prices are off so Sharply from the recent all-time high that there 
is agitation in Congress to have the Government stockpile this commodity. 

Wool prices took a drop in New Zealand and Australia. Hides are off. 

Metal prices, despite shortages, are holding steady. Tin is lower. 

Cost of living, it's true, has advanced to an all-time high. But it is not 
likely to go much higher in view of the trend in wholesale commodities. 























Supply outlook gives some basis for expecting a moderate drop in retail 
prices. Food supply promises to be abundant. There will be more cotton than 
the U.S. can use or export. Wool won't increase much, but synthetics will. 
Ample supply of food and clothing should tend to hold living costs in line. 


If you're looking for an occupation to enter, the Labor Department has some 
advice. It has surveyed the field in the light of the defense program. 
Scientists and engineers have good long-term job prospects. So do nurses, 
doctors, social workers, accountants. But law appears to be overcrowded. 
Mechanics and repairmen are expected to be in great demand, but the long- 
term outlook is not so good for railroad workers. Farming is for hard workers. 
Details are in Occupational Outlook Handbook, printed by Government. 
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Looking tor Limestone . 





oull tnd it in the... 














Do you need limestone in your business? If 
you do, look to the Land of Plenty* where some 
of the nation’s great limestone deposits are found 
— plenty now being processed — additional 
deposits as yet undeveloped. 

Is it high calcium stone you need? You'll 
find it here. Do you want a high magnesium 
content? It’s available’in the Land of Plenty. 

Let us know your requirements as to analysis 
and preferred area. 











Let Norfolk-and Western plant location specialists tell you, in 
confidence and without obligation, exactly what the Land of Plenty 
offers your new plant. This department has a half-century of experience 
in helping manufacturers find suitable plant sites. Write, wire or phone 
the Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer U—418,. Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 










INVESTIGATE THE IMPORTANT 
INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES OF 
THE LAND OF PLENTY — 


The world’s finest all-purpose Bitu- 
minous Coal... equable weather... 
skilled, home-rooted manpower... 
adequate industrial power and water 
. . - Cooperative state and local govern- 
ments ... progressive, clean com- 
munities ... Norfolk and Western 
Precision Transportation for swift, safe, 
economical delivery to domestic mar- 
kets, and to the markets of the world 
through the year-’round, ice-free Port 
of Norfolk . . . and room to grow. 


THESE ADVANTAGES HELP SPELL SUCCESS 


FOR INDUSTRIES REQUIRING LIMESTONE 
IN THE LAND OF PLENTY. 


orpotk... Weslo tse. 


RAILWAY 


SERVING THE SIX GREAT STATES IN THE LAND OF PLENTY 
*¥VIRGINIA e WEST VIRGINIA e OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA e MARYLAND e KENTUCKY 




















thal mark of 


SUCCESS! 
Areml groomed 


far 
















Gives that 
naturally 
well-groomed 
look. Never 
plastered down. 
No obvious 
odor. 


Kreml is the hair tonic 
preferred among top business 
and professional men because 
it keeps hair perfectly in 
place, yet your hair looks so 
natural—never plastered 
down. Daily use keeps scalp 
free from dandruff flakes and 
feeling so delightfully clean. 
Nothing can compare with 
Kreml for distinguished, 
natural-looking hair grooming! 





KREML=. 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 
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Defense Worry: Damage 
Four Key Unions Could Do 


‘ One strike, well placed, is 
enough to trip up the defense 
pace. That’s what happened 
when copper miners went out. 

It's enough to revive Commu- 
nist worries, too. Unions find it 
hard to get rid of Communists, 
once they move in. 

The alert is sounded now. Dan- 
ger spots in key industries are 
getting the once-over as a result 
of the copper strike. 

This country, racing to rearm, is 
finding out how easy it is for one well- 
placed, well-disciplined union to 
throw the arms program into a tail 
spin. Copper miners, striking for 
higher wages, brought one of the 
most vital defense industries to its 
knees. 

Alarmed defense officials began to ask 
questions. They knew that the striking 
union—the Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers—had been ousted by the CIO on 


charges that it played too close to the 
Communist line. They knew, too, that 


‘three other unions that had been purged 


by the CIO for the same reason also 
were in position to hit the defense effort 





JOHN CLARK ° 


. .. power in some mines 


where it would hurt, if they chose to 
do so. 

What officials were asking was. this; 
Had the Kremlin decided that it was 
time to cripple the defense industry 
from within? These officials recalled the 
bitter Allis-Chalmers strike of 1941, la. 
beled in Congress as Communist-inspired, 
This strike was called at a time when 
the U.S. was rearming and during the 
period before Russia had been attacked 
by Hitler. Was the country in for more 
strikes of the Allis-Chalmers type? 

Danger spots, from now on, will be 
watched closely for evidence of left-wing 
activity. 

Copper, zinc and lead mining and 
smelting is the industry that causes 
most concern. The Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union has held most of its 
members since its expulsion from the 
CIO. That expulsion took place in Feb- 
ruary, 1950. CIO unions have had little 
success in invading the field of this 
group. 

The Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
have been operating independently of 
both. the CIO and AFL. The union 
president, John Clark, called about 
58,000 members out on_ strike last 
week. 

Shipping is another vital defense in- 
dustry where an expelled CIO union 
has power to make trouble. The Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, 





ALBERT J. FITZGERALD 
. .. power in some plants 
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JOSEPH P. SELLY 
. ‘No comment" for Congress 


led by Harry Bridges, has the power to 
tie up major ports on the West Coast 
and in Hawaii, an important defense 
outpost. Jack W. Hall, the union’s region- 
al director in Hawaii, was arrested re- 
cently on charges of being one of the 
seven top Communists in the Islands. 
The Longshoremen broke off contract 
negotiations with Hawaiian sugar inter- 
ests, and announced that talks would not 
be resumed until Hall was released. 
Cable and telegraph offices in New 
York City, in some cases, may be open 
to sabotage by Communist followers, ac- 
cording to charges made in Congress. 
A committee recently investigated the 
American Communications Association, 
another left-wing union ousted by the 
CIO which has contracts with New York 
offices that handle trans-Atlantic mes- 
sages of U.S. defense agencies. Senators 
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HARRY BRIDGES 
. .. power in some ports 
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When ye important tool lies idle a day for want of a part or 


a drop of oil, that day’s customers are disappointed men. 
—Acme Stee! Notebook, 1951 

How are your newer employees coming along? Do they 

realize how important time is to your business? Do they 

get all the results they should out of their machines? Do 
they know how to keep machines running as well and as 
steadily as they were built to run? 

For example, take any place in 
your, plant where skill and knowl- 
edge pay off in greater thrift and 
increased efficiency. Let’s start with 
your shipping department. Here are 
five things everybody ought to know to keep Acme 
Steel Strapping Tools on the job: 

1. Clean and oil every week. 

2. Check and clean gripping dogs weekly. Replace when 
teeth are worn. 

3. Detect worn punches and jaws early by checking sealed 
joints regularly. If in doubt, submit samples, identified by 
model and serial number, to Customer Service Department, 
Acme Steel Company. 

4. Keep parts list and supply of spare parts handy to make 
minor repairs. Additional parts lists supplied upon request. 

5. Ask about the Acme Steel “3-WAY SERVICE PLAN”’ for 
equipment repairs. 

Follow these suggestions. And ask your Acme Steel repre- 

sentative to work with you on ways to increase efficiency, 

eliminate waste and stretch the available supply of Steel- 
strap. Or write Dept. US-91. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 


Spread out across the U.S. and Canada are 41 stra- 
tegically located Acme Steel service offices.See your 
telephone directory orwrite us for the one nearest you. 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 
| 


rm 





Steel Strapping — Stitching Machines & Wire 
Venetian Blind Slat Stock — Corrugated Fasteners — Strip Steel 














No ...just part of the year-round 
boom on Pennsylvania farms! 


No noise connected with it... but 
plenty of profits zre—for Pennsylvania 


farmers! 


Pennsylvania is a top producer of 
mushrooms (here, enlarged and shown 
from underneath) —just as this wealthy 
farm state is in the top bracket for lots 
of farm products — fruits, vegetables, 
livestock, poultry, dairy, tobacco. 


These farm people don’t go in for 
just a few crops and sporadic income 
... they raise all kinds with many going 
to market all year. So income is steady 


and strong all through the year. 


These are your reasons why this is 
the farm market for you. Especially 
since it’s so easy to sell: PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER covers the whole 
state—reaches 8 out of 10 of all farm 
families twice each month. 


Two other fine farm markets like 
Pennsylvania are Ohio and Michigan 
—served by THE OHIO FARMER and 
MICHIGAN FARMER. For full infor- 
mation, write B1013 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





Harrisburg 


’ THE OHIO FARMER—Cleveland 
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MICHIGAN FARMER —East Lansing 
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. . » Congress discusses 
ways fo guard production 


contend that Communists in the union 
are in a position to monitor the leased 
wires of the defense agencies and might 
be able to decode the messages. Or the 
Communists might be able to interrupt 
vital communication services during an 
emergency. Joseph P. Selly, president 
of the union, declined to answer Sena- 
tors’ questions about Communist Party 
membership. 

Electrical-machinery plants, includ- 
ing some that are key defense establish- 
ments, might be tied up by strikes called 
by the left-wing United Electrical Work- 
ers. This group, headed by Albert J. 
Fitzgerald, also was purged by the CIO. 
The CIO still holds the dominant position 
in the industry, but Fitzgerald’s union 
is a power in some important plants, 
and could cause strikes if it wished to 
do so. 

Countermeasures against these pos- 
sibilities of left-wing strikes are being 
discussed in Congress. One suggestion, 
from the Attorney General, is that the 
Taft-Hartley Act provision of non-Com- 
munist affidavits be strengthened. The 
law now allows a Communist to resign 
from the party one day and sign an aff- 
davit the next, swearing that he is nota 
member of the party. This qualifies his 
union to use the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The Justice Department 
wants the officials to swear that they 
have not been members of the Commv- 
nist Party for a year prior to signing the 
affidavit. 

Another proposal before Congress is to 
bar a union from using the NLRB if the 
union is found to be under Communist 
contro]. Congress at the moment, how- 
ever, gives no signs of passing legisla- 
tion on the question. Most members be- 
lieve that Taft-Hartley Act provisions 
allowing injunctions against national- 
emergency strikes are sufficient protec- 
tion against left-wing strikes. 





Pay-Raise Rules 
Are Clarified 


Employers and union leaders now get 
a better idea of how Government wage 
and salary rules will work in actual 
practice. Official decisions and new agree- 
ments by industry and labor show the 
way things are going. 

Trends to watch are numerous: 

Official formula on wages and salaries 
becomes the starting place for union 
demands in collective bargaining. Labor 
leaders know that the Wage Stabilization 
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. . « ‘Exceptional’ rating 
for wage increases sought 


Board will allow certain raises without 
Government approval. Thus, if a union 
received a 10 per cent raise last year, it 
does not need approval for a 1951 in- 
crease of an additional 2 per cent, which 
is the amount living costs have risen this 
year. Or, if it had no raise last year, it 
can get as much as 12 per cent now. 
Unions usually are unwilling to settle 
for less than this formula allows. 
Special cases, however, can justify 
raises above the 12 per cent level with 
prior WSB approval. These are listed 
as exceptions to the formula, and unions 
try to bring their pay raises under the 
“exceptional” heading in some way. For 





—Acme 


WSB’S FEINSINGER 
. . . inherited problems 


example, WSB allowed wage increases 
above the automatic formula in the cot- 
ton and wool-textile industries. The CIO 
Textile Workers had passed up pay 
raises in 1949, which qualified them as 
an exceptional case. 

Reductions in the size of pay raises 
sometimes are made, however. In the 
wool case, WSB approved 9% cents 
but denied approval of another 2% 
cents that employers were willing to 
give. Cotton-textile workers lost 1% cents 
of their negotiated raise, getting 8% 
cents, 

Escalator clauses continue to operate 
Where contracts tie wages to prices. A 
million auto workers and many employes 
in other industries receive raises of 1 
cent an hour this month to match an 
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PROTECTION FROM 
DANGEROUS DIRECTIONS 


To our fleet, the most dangerous directions are 
“up” and “‘down.”’ Enemy aircraft bomb from 
above . . . enemy submarines torpedo from below. 
Momentarily caught at the same altitude are two 
planes charged with fleet protection. Nearest, a 
radar-equipped, sub-hunting GUARDIAN and in 
the distance a turbo-jet PANTHER fighter. Both 
PANTHER and GUARDIAN possess traditional 
GRUMMAN ruggedness and dependability. 







GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
_ BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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 nosir FOREST 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS C0. 
MOSINEE, WIS. 


FORESTRY PRACTICES ENDORSES BY 


WISCONSIN [ONSERVATION DEPT 





Many Industrial 
Products Start Here 


Mosinee “fibres that 
work for industry” 
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Ge depend upon a re- 
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forestation program 
which not only assures trees for 





the future but protects our forests 
today. Mosinee Industrial Forests, 
augmented by aid in planting 
waste land, make raw material 
supply secure and ever-growing. 
From seedlings to technically 
controlled papers, MOSINEE 
safeguards every step in the 
process of making 
Mosinee Fibres 
that work for industry. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
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MOSINEE 


makes fibres work 
for industry 
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. . . Some earn more 
through longer work week 


increase in living costs. Other firms, such 
as General Electric, are offering to in- 
stall escalator clauses and bring wages 
up to living-cost increases since the last 
contract was signed. 

Fringe benefits are being sought by 
unions on top of cost-of-living raises. 
Paid vacations,* pensions and _health- 
insurance plans are likely to be pushed 
more and more by unions. WSB is 
drafting a separate policy on these items. 
This is one of the problems inherited 
by Chairman Nathan P. Feinsinger from 
George W. Taylor, who resigned as 
head of the WSB last week. 

Productivity raises are being allowed 
by WSB within certain limits. Unions 
in many cases were fortunate enough 
to write provisions into their agreements 
for a raise each year during the life of 
their contracts. Some were based on 
improved productivity, some on other 
things. WSB will approve of raises of 
this kind where “reasonable,” if a con- 
tract was signed prior to the wage freeze 
last January. Approval of new .agree- 
ments of this kind is expected to come 
at a later date. 

Longer work weeks are helping 
some workers earn more money, despite 
the Government rules on increased hour- 
ly rates. Defense industries, in general, 
are boosting weekly earnings of their 
workers in this way. Many are getting 
better than 20 per cent above what they 
received in January, 1950. They include 
workers in machinery, primary-metals, 
instrument and lumber industries. 

Gains of more than 15 per cent above 
January, 1950, are recorded in ordnance, 
fabricated metals, electrical-machinery 
and stone, clay and glass industries. ° 


Policy-Unit Split 
Is Appraised 


A honeymoon period of co-operation 
between the AFL and CIO is over, with 
withdrawal of the Federation from the 
United Labor Policy Committee. The 
effects are likely to be felt by politicians 
and employers as well as by the rank 
and file of unions. 

Defense agencies are due to run 
into more trouble when they try to find 
out labor’s position on a policy question. 
The AFL and CIO managed to reach a 
common position on issues when working 
together through the committee. Now, 
AFL is expected to show less interest in 
price controls than will CIO. 

Advisory posts in various defense 











MR. CLAUDE BRITAIN 
General Manager, 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Company Says: 


Since our early operation in Indian Territory 
we have placed our faith in the Oklahoma 
farmer. The founders recognized these capa- 
bilities in the days when others thought cotton 
farming was impractical in western Oklahoma. 
They encouraged cotton farming in this region 
by helping introduce modern methods plus pro- 
viding the necessary facilities for ginning and 
refining. Their early faith in Oklahoma agri- 
culture has been fully justified. 


We strongly urge other companies and _indi- 
viduals to come to Oklahoma, and experience 
the same pioneer spirit that we found here. 
Oklahomans are a friendly people, and we have 
learned during our half-century of Oklahoma 
operation that they are eager to work together 
producing the materials, crops, and finished 
products made in Oklahoma. 


Join us in Oklahoma, and help the old-timers 
and the newcomers create a young, progressive 
state. We have the necessary material resources, 
and need only more of the important human 
resource, 


Qn de pe 





Send for “Factors fav- 
oring business expansion 
in Oklahoma”. This book 
of information describes 
graphically twelve of this 
state’s most favorable 
factors. A special confi- 
dential survey report re- 
lating to your own busi- 
ness will be prepared on 
request. 














Jul 


PLANNING AND RESOURCES BOARD 
DEPT. F, STATE CAPITOL BLDG. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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Labor Week 


. . . CIO sees merger 
as postponed _ indefinitely 


agencies are held by CIO, AFL and Rail- 
road Brotherhood representatives. The 
Policy Committee divided up these jobs 
among the different labor groups. AFL- 
CIO rivalry for key jobs may be revived. 
Defense agencies may refrain from nam- 
ing any labor official rather than get 
caught between the two groups. 
Quarrels also are expected, as time 
goes on, between a CIO representative 
in one agency and an AFL official in an- 
other. For example, George M. Harrison, 
AFL vice president and head of the Rail- 
way Clerks, is an aide to Defense Mo- 
bilizer C. E. Wilson, while David J. Mc- 
Donald, secretary-treasurer of the CIO 
Steelworkers, has a similar role with 





: —Harris & Ewing 
AFL'S HARRISON 
... end of the honeymoon? 


Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston. If 
the AFL swings against controls, Harri- 
son may be arguing one policy while 
CIO’s McDonald demands something else. 

Political action by labor also is likely 
to be weakened by the new split. The 
CIO had hoped to bring about closer co- 
operation on political activities for 1952 
through the Policy Committee. Some 
AFL officials who are Republicans ap- 
parently feared that the CIO would 
force the AFL into an alliance with the 
Democratic Party unless the Committee 
was broken up. 

A merger of CIO and AFL apparently 
is delayed by the AFL’s move. The CIO 
argument is that a merger could have 
been worked out through the Policy 
Committee but now is postponed indefi- 
nitely. Employers can expect more ri- 
valry between AFL and CIO unions. 
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Cutler-Hammer Electronic Con- 
trol for range drive used in the 
manufacture of roofing paper. 





Cutler-Hammer Electronic 
Dancer Roll Control used in 
the manufacture of textiles. 








Electronic section of a large Cutler-Hammer 
control panel used to obtain near-magic 
performance by a huge machine tool. 
















for difficult 
drive problems 


Electronic motor control frequently 
proves to be a near-miracle in solving 
seemingly impossible problems of 
machine performance. But it isn’t as 
new and revolutionary as many people 
think. Cutler-Hammer Electronic 
Motor Control has been hard at work 
for years... day after day ...on such 
rugged, demanding jobs as those in 
steel mills, automobile factories, tex- 
tile mills, newspaper pressrooms, rail- 
road shops, rubber mills, and petro- 
leum refineries. Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers have long coupled the broadest 
of all motor control experience with 
a practical know-how in electronics 
spanning more than 30 years to the 
time when they worked out many basic 
electronic control circuits and the orig- 
inal designs for some of today’s most 
widely used industrial type electronic 
tubes. If you think your machines or 
processes can be improved by the use 
of electronics, discuss your problems 
with a Cutler-Hammer engineer. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 











this might work 


for laundries... 


BUT there’s an easier 





way to get BUSINESS 


in the NEW- 
CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


Dodge Reports give you prospects who 
are not only ready to buy but who are 
going to be sold soon by someone. Is that 
someone you? 


Dodge Reports tell you who is building 
what, where and when. Manufacturers, 
contractors and suppliers depend on this 
long-established business service for reli- 


able sales 
leads. Dodge 3) fod) re: E 
REPORTS 


Reports are 

the product 
of the daily 
investiga- 

“ee of more tell you 

than 900 

trained news who to sell — 
gatherers, 
who get new 
building facts 
straight from owners, architects, engi- 
neers, contractors and many other sources. 


Dodge Reports are carefully screened to 
meet your own needs. You select the 
specific trading areas, large or small, in 
which you are interested anywhere east of 
the Rockies. You also specify the jobs you 
want reported by type of construction, 
minimum valuation and by stage of de- 
velopment. You will then receive com- 
prehensive information on every job thus 
selected and reported daily to you. 


Find out how Dodge Reports help you 
land new business. Mail coupon for details 
or call the F. W. Dodge office near you. 


when to sell 


I would like to see some Dodge Reports on 
business within my area. I do business East 
of the Rockies. 


Name. 





Firm 
Address 


DODGE REPORTS iw’ 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION Bassoaanos 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18,N.Y. USN-951 
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What to Expect in Taxes 
For People and Business 


New tax law, in important par- 
ticulars, is all set. 

Ordinary taxpayers will have 
to come across with 11 to 12’ 
per cent more. 

Regulate corporate tax, on 
earnings over $25,000, will rise 
from 47 to 52 per cent. 

New, higher excise rates are 
set on many items—liquor, beer 
and wine, cigarettes, gasoline, 
automobiles, other things. 


The average man can tell now, 
within a range of a few dollars one 
way or the other, how much his 
federal tax bill is likely to go up in 
1952. 

In the lower and middle income 
brackets, there is not much difference 
between the dollar amount of personal 
taxes that would be imposed under the 
formula voted by the House and that 
voted by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Other taxpayers cannot be so sure. 
The Senate plan is much easier on per- 
sonal taxes in high brackets. Corpora- 
tions come out better under the Senate 
bill. So do big investors. Co-operatives 
are hit sharply by the Senate bill, but 





keep all their present tax advantages un- 
der the House bill. 

Personal taxes, for the great ma- 
jority of taxpayers, are marked up 12% 
per cent by the House plan, 11 per cent 
by the Senate plan. This means a spread 
of only 1% points between the two pro- 
posals. 

By consulting the table on page 69, 
which shows the dollar effect of the Sen- 
ate Committee plan, the ordinary tax- 
payer can get a pretty good idea of what 
his tax is likely to be next year. It may 
be a little higher than this table shows. It 
probably will not be any lower. 

Under the Senate plan, high-bracket 
taxpayers face a new 8 per cent tax on 
what is left out of taxable income after 
the amount of tax under present law 
has been deducted. That substitutes for 
the 11 per cent flat tax increase provided 
for those in middle and lower brackets. 

Between the two—the 11 per cent in- 
crease or the new 8 per cent tax—each 
taxpayer gets the benefit of whichever 
produces the smaller total tax. The in- 
creases are worked into the regular rate 
schedule, so that the taxpayer will not 
have to make any extra computation in 
filling out his tax return. 

At the bottom of the income scale, the 
Senate bill marks the rate up from 20 
to 22.2 per cent. That is figured against 
the income that is left after all exemp- 
tions and deductions. 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATE TAX EXPERTS GEORGE AND MILLIKIN 
The decision: leave excess-profits taxes alone 
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2 Senate Plan for 
Your Personal Tax 


Net Income 
Before Present Tax Under 
Exemptions Tax Senate Plan 
—Single Person, No Dependents— 
$ 2,000 $ 280 $ 311 
3,000 488 542 
5,000 944 1,048 
8,000 1,780 1,974 
10,000 2,436 2,704 
15,000 4,448 4,940 
25,000 9,796 10,872 
50,000 26,388 28,234 
100,000 66,798 69,344 
500,000 429,274 434,922 
—Married Couple, No Dependents— 
3,000 360 400 
5,000 760 844 
8,000 1,416 1,571 
10,000 1,888 2,096 
15,000 3,260 3,618 
25,000 6,724 7,460 
50,000 19,592 21,744 
100,000 52,776 56,468 
500,000 403,548 411,344 
—Married Couple, Two Dependents— 
3,000 120 133 
5,000 520 577 
8,000 1,152 1,278 
10,000 1,592 1,766 
15,000 2,900 3,222 
25,000 6,268 6,956 
50,000 18,884 20,964 
100,000 51,912 55,592 
500,000 402,456 410,243 











At the top, applying to any taxable 
income above $200,000 a year, the rate 
rises from 91 to 91.7 per cent. The House 
bill would make the top rate 94.5 per 
cent on all taxable income above $80,000 
a year. 

The effective ceiling—that is, the high- 
est amount that can be taken out of any 
individual’s total net income before ex- 
emptions—goes up from 87 to 88 per 
cent. The House bill would make it 90 
per cent, as in World War II. 

Applying this Senate formula to the 
income of a married couple: 

At $3,000 net income—before exemp- 
tions but after deductions—the tax for a 
full year goes up from $360 to $400. The 
bill that is proposed by the House would 
make it $405. 

At $5,000, the tax rises from $760 to 
$844. That’s against $855 under the 
House bill. 

At $8,000, the proposed increase is 
from $1,416 to $1,571. The House bill 
would raise it to $1,593. 

This illustrates the point that, at lower 
levels, the difference between the House 
and Senate bills is small. At the other 
end of the scale, there is wide variation 
between the two. 

At $100,000, for example, the Senate 
bill would raise the tax from $52,776 to 
$56,468. The House bill would kick it 
up to $59,373. 

At $500,000, the tax, now $403,548, 
Would go up to $411,344 under the Sen- 
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In his attempt to protect himself 
from misfortune and the forces of 
nature, man has adopted many 
curious practices. 










Centuries ago, the Norsemen designed 
the prows of their Viking ships to 
resemble dragons or serpents—to 
terrorize the enemy and drive away 
his protecting spirits. 


‘Be through tailor-made insurance policies and surety bonds, , 
your local insurance agent provides real protection against unex- 
pected loss. And every fall, insurance agents hold a national 
convention to discuss new ways of bettering their service. 

To keep your protection up-to-date, simply call our agent in 


your community now! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


momma COMPANY oom 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY + SURETY + CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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IN BRAZIL- 
20 


Correspondent Banks 


You know that coffee is Brazil’s basic product, but do 
you realize it is the largest import of the United States 
and that we pay Brazil nearly one billion dollars a year 
for fifteen million bags? With this dollar income Brazil 
obviously is an important customer. 

Are you aware that Brazil’s population of 50 million 
occupies 45% of South America? Natural resources 
abound, and a vigorous industrial growth combines to 
mark it a land with a future. 

Chemical’s twenty correspondent banks have over 
850 branches strategically scattered in commercial and 
trading centers from the Andes foothills to the Atlantic 
and from the Amazon region south to Argentina and 
Uruguay. These Brazilian banks do an active volume of 
business with our Foreign Department, assuring our 
customers efficient service throughout Brazil on collec- 
tions, letters of credit, and the usual and unusual which 
arise in international banking. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


Foreign Department 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (15) 











Send This Issue 


To Your Friends ...witnout CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Finance Week 





. . . Senate plan sets 
November | as effective date 


ate bill, to $433,161 under the House 
bill. 

This $500,000 man now has 19.3 per 
cent of his net income left after taxes, 
The Senate plan would cut that to 17,7 
per cent. The House plan would cut it 
to 13.4 per cent. 

Effective date of the tax increase, as 
provided by the Senate bill, is Nov. 1, 
1951. On that date, withholding taxes 
go up to reflect the increase. Final tax 
returns for 1951 will have to be adjusted 
by a formula that, in effect, would apply, 
roughly, one sixth of the full-year in. 
crease to 1951. 

November | is the earliest possible 
date. If Congress gets further behind 
schedule on the tax bill, it may yet be 
put off until December 1, possibly as 
late as January 1. 

Unmarried heads of families—widows 
with dependent children, bachelors who 
live with and support dependent par- 
ents, etc—are almost sure to get a special 
break on their taxes. The House voted 
to give them half the benefit that mar- 
ried couples get through splitting the 
family income for tax purposes. The Sen- 
ate Committee went along with that in 
principle, but reduced the benefit to one 
fourth of what is provided for married 
couples. 

Corporation taxes apparently are 
to rise from 47 to 52 per cent on all 
profit above $25,000 a vear. Both bills 
provide that. 

On the first $25,000 of profit, the 
House wants to raise the rate from 25 to 
30 per cent. The Senate Committee pro- 
poses to make it 27 per cent. 

Result is that the Senate bill is a 
little easier on corporations all the way 
up the profit scale. Dollar effect of the 
Senate plan is shown in the table on 
page 72. 

As for the effective date of the increase, 
the Senate Committee voted to go along 
with the House in making it retroactive 
to last January 1. This means that, unless 
the effective date is altered before the 
bill becomes law, the increases will apply 
to all the profits earned by corporations 
in 1951. 

A change still is possible. Some mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee 
dislike the idea of dating tax increases 
back so far. More is to be heard from that 
issue when the bill comes up for debate 
on the Senate floor. 

Tax ceiling on corporatious—regulat 
tax and excess-profits tax combined—goes 
up from 62 per cent to 70 per cent. The 
two bills agree on that. 

The excess-profits tax itself, however, 
is still at issue. The House voted to it- 
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sets are Tax on liquor 
late | isto go up by $1.50 a gallon 


louse crease that tax by reducing the credit for 
“normal” earnings. The Senate Commit- 

3 per tee rejected that, and voted to leave 
Faxes. EPT just as it is. Senate views probably 
17.7 will prevail. Leading members of the 

ut it Committee, including Senator Walter F. 


George (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman, 
e, as and Senator Eugene D. Millikin (Rep.), 


wv. 1, of Colorado, former chairman, are re- 
taxes ported to feel strongly against the House 
il tax proposal. 

usted Changes in excises can be foreseen 
pply, now with some degree of accuracy. On 
r in some of the most important excise items, 

the two bills agree. 
ssible Liquor tax, for example, is to rise 


ehind from $9 to $10.50 per proof gallon. This 
et be 
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If you are interested in go- 
ing into business in Florida, 
write us, stating type of business. 
We will send you helpful booklet 
on: Florida’s Fast-Growing Markets. 


STATE OF FLORIDA 


3103A Commission Building. Tallahassee 
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. . . Vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines may be hit 


auto parts, trucks, busses and trailers, 
the rate goes from 5 to 8 per cent. 

The present tax of 3% per cent on 
electrical energy is repealed. 

On the whole list of excise changes 
given above, the Senate and House bills 
agree. Chances are strong, therefore, that 
they will become law. 

The two bills agree also to add a long 
list of items to the household appliances 
subject to the present 10 per cent manu- 
facturers’ tax. The Senate Committee 
removed electric shavers from that list, 
but voted to add vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing machines and garbage-disposal units. 

There is agreement to tax fountain 
pens, ball-point pens and mechanical 
pencils, but a dispute remains over 





How Corporate Taxes 
Would Be Raised 

Tax Under Tax Under 
Net Profit Present Law Senate Plan 
$ 1,000 $ 250 $ 270 
5,000 1,250 1,350 
10,000 2,500 2,700 
15,000 3,750 4,050 
25,000 6,250 6,750 
50,000 18,000 19,750 
100,000 41,500 45,750 
200,000 88,500 97,750 
500,000 229,500 253,750 
1,000,000 464,500 513,750 
2,000,000 934,500 1,033,750 
5,000,000 2,344,500 2,593,750 
10,000,000 4,694,500 5,193,750 

















whether the rate will be 10 or 20 per 
cent. 

Other tax changes voted by the 
Senate Finance Committee are im- 
portant to many people: 

Co-operatives, other than small, local 
co-ops, lose much of their present tax ad- 
vantage. The preferential tax treatment 
of these organizations has been a sore 
point for many years. 

A new set of rules is laid down for all 
co-operatives, whether or not they are 
exempt under present law. 

Co-ops, under the Senate Committee 
proposals, will be entitled to exemption 
under Section 101 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code only if they are able to meet 
three conditions: 

1. That 95 per cent of the mem- 
bers are individuals. 

2. That the total assets of the or- 
ganization, exclusive of inventory, 
are less than $100,000. 

3. That on business done with the 
Federal Government, patronage div- 
idends are paid to the Government 
on the same basis as to members. 





| whenever your eyes tell you to. 








Quick 
rest 


TO TIRED EYES 








\— Make this simple test today! — 






EYES FEEL TIRED? Put two drops of gentle, 
comforting Murine in each eye. Then feel the 
sensation of cool, soothing refreshment that 
comes instantly. You get— 


sai 


QUICK RELIEF from the discomfort of tired eyes, 
Murine’‘s seven important ingredients are 


scientifically blended to cleanse and 
refresh overworked, tired eyes. Use 
Murine morming and night and 


J 





MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 


Moving 4oou? 


Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute-news mago- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 


you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 
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VERTICAL \ 


LETTER 
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One-Hour Furnace Tested 


MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 
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Greater (747 you 


for all the family 
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Better sight...better sound... better buy 





Greater PROFIT MARGINS 
Yewforoved WORKING CONDITIONS 


In almost every type of industry—in plants 
similar to yours—users have found the high 
efficiency, simplicity and economy of the 
Dustube a difficult combination to equal 
for top performance. 


The wide acceptance of this cloth bag-type 
collector stems ‘from its improved design 
features, which insure highly efficient dust 
and fume control at unusually low operat- 
ing and maintenance cost. Use of new syn- 
thetic fabrics extend the range of this Col- 
lector to applications involving elevated 
temperatures and corrosive gases which 
formerly were beyond the capacity of cloth 
filtration. 


Uniform recoveries approaching 100% are 
common. Equipment is available in stand- 
atd assembled or knocked-down types—for 
either intermittent or continuous operation. 
“Tailor-made” units can be supplied for 
special applications. 


There’s a lot more that you will want to 
know about the Dustube. Catalog No. 72-B 
will provide complete details. Write for 
your copy today. 


WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 


832 S. Byrkit St., Mishawakg 27, Indiana 
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. . . Many big co-ops 
face regular corporation levy 


These conditions virtually close the 
exemption to any of the larger co-op- 
erative organizations. A co-op that loses 
its exempt status will have to start pay- 
ing regular corporation taxes on_ its 
earnings. 

As for taxable co-operatives, new lim- 
its are placed on the patronage dividends 
to members that can be deducted from 
earnings subject to tax. Such dividends 
are ruled out as deductions unless they 
are paid promptly in the form of cash, 
merchandise or binding, interest-bearing 
obligations to be discharged within two 
years. These obligations must not ex- 
ceed one half of the co-op’s earnings for 
the year. 

Co-op members would not be sub- 
ject to income _taxes on dividends on 
which the co-op itself paid taxes. Other 
dividends, if they represent income to 
members, would be subject to personal 
taxes. 

This issue of taxing co-ops is sure to 
develop into a major tax squabble. James 
G. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, asserted that the Senate 
Committee proposals were “calculated to 
harass and hamper co-op operations.” 

Mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations, under the Senate 
proposals, will come under the regular 
corporation tax. However, these organ- 
izations will be permitted to deduct 
from taxable earnings any dividends or 
interest paid to depositors. 

Capital-gains tax, if the Senate has 
its way, will stay at the present effective 
ceiling of 25 per cent. The House voted 
to raise this ceiling, along with the reg- 
ular, personal tax, by 12% per cent. 

The two bills agree, however, on a 
provision to stop taxpayers from offset- 
ting $2 of long-term capital gain with $1 
of capital loss. 

Withholding tax on dividends, in- 
terest and royalties, voted by the House, 
was turned down by the Senate Commit- 
tee. The same thing happened last year. 
At that time, the Senate won out. 

Life insurance companies are to 
operate another year under a stopgap 
tax formula. Congress adopted a tempo- 
rary system for these companies after it 
developed that, under the old formula, 
they were virtually exempt from tax- 
ation on their investment income. The 
House wants to continue the present 
temporary tax. The Senate Committee 
wants to overhaul it along lines sug- 
gested by the companies themselves, 
imposing a 3% per cent tax on the 
first $200,000 of net investment in- 
come and 6% per cent on income above 
$200,000. 











When you think 
of Pittsburgh’s 


NEW 
BUSINESSES... 











Over a hundred firms have located 
new plants or other operations in 
the Pittsburgh district since 1947 
—and many of them have selected 
Peoples First National to handle 
their Pittsburgh banking needs. 

If you’re thinking of joining 
the “‘Parade to Pittsburgh,”’ 
Peoples First National will wel- 
come the opportunity to serve 
you with the complete facilities 
of one of the nation’s largest 
banks... with 18 banking offices 
which conveniently place these 
facilities in principal industrial 
and commercial areas of the city 

. with alert, progressive man- 
agement that co-operates with 
you on every financial problem. 
Our officers will be glad to give 
you complete information. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Self-Locking 





Knurled Flat Head Knurled 
‘Socket Head Socket Cap Point Socket 
Cap Screw Screw Set Screw 
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JENKINTOWN 


56, PENNSYLVANIA 





World's Largest 


Selling Towel 
tor Industrial and 
Institutional Use 


NIBROC TOWELS 


Best for stores, hospitals, office build- 
ings, schools, factories. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your local paper 
merchant. Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept U-12. 


A PRODUCT OF 


ots 
BROW ompany 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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It’s the hotel that saves you time 
in Washington. Mere minutes from 
government agencies, it is also 
within walking distance of the 
financial district, department stores 
and theatres. Living is comfort- 
able. Service is unsurpassed. You'll 
enjoy the air-conditioned 
Carlton. 


Frank E. Weakly, 
president 




















We’ve Been Asked:___ 


HOW U.S. RATES 
AS AN EMPLOYER 


Does Government pay higher salaries 
than business? 

It did at one time, years ago—at least 
for workers in lower pay grades. But 
Government has fallen far behind in- 
dustry in pay raises. Workers of many 
kinds—administrative and technical, for 
example—get far less in Government 
today than they could earn privately. 


What about professional people? 
Doctors provide an example of a wide 
differential. Physicians in independent 
practice had an average net income of 
nearly $12,000 a year as far back as 
1949. Average for a doctor in a Govern- 
ment hospital today is about $7,700 a 
year. 


But aren’t there some really lucrative 
jobs in Government? 

Very few, and the top on these is far 
below industry’s. Many corporation presi- 
dents get salaries that, after taxes, are 
comparable with President Truman’s. 
Hundreds of industry officials get more 
than Cabinet officer’s $22,500. Practi- 
cal top for the successful Government 
worker is around $10,000. About 300 
federal workers get $11,000 to a bit over 
$14,000. Very few do better. 


How well does Government pay keep 
up with living costs? 

General pay raises in Government since 
1939—in fact, since 1930—have averaged 
out to a total increase of 53 per cent. 
Living costs, meanwhile, have risen 88 
per cent. Since October, 1949, when 
Government workers got their last gen- 
eral increase, living costs have risen 
9.3 per cent and industry workers have 
had several rounds of pay raises. 


But don’t federal workers get regular 
individual raises? 

Yes, and that helps. But those raises 
come slowly, in small sums. Take the 
stenographer who starts at $50 a week. 
With a small raise each year, she will be 
getting just over $60 a week after six 
years. 


Is Government ‘‘leave’ more liberal 

than industry “leave’’? 
Yes, but that advantage is being re- 
duced. Most federal workers have been 
getting 30 days’ annual leave. Now they 
will get 20 days. White-collar workers 
in industry generally get less than that 
during their first years with a company, 
but often work up to more than that 
after a time. 
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A Ceiling on Salaries 


e Government again is hiring peo- 
ple for defense jobs. 


@ This raises the question: Which 
is better—Government job or pri- 
vate job? 


@ Federal workers have some ad- 
vantages, but there’s a definite 
ceiling on salaries. 











What about unemployment protec- 
tion? 
Most industrial workers have federal 
unemployment insurance. Federal work- 
ers have no such protection. They have 
been allowed to accumulate annual leave 
up to 60 days and use it for terminal 
leave. Now they must use up each calen- 
dar year’s leave by the following June 30. 


How does sick leave compare? 

Favorably for Government workers. 
They get an allowance of 15 days a 
year, and accumulate it up to 90 days. 
Most white-collar workers get a bit less. 


Are federal retirement benefits more 
liberal for Government workers? 
Somewhat, but the Government em- 
ploye pays for all of his. He pays 6 per 
cent on his whole salary, while the in- 
dustry worker pays 1% per cent on his 
first $3,600 of pay—his employer match- 

ing that. 


What about “employment security’’? 
That’s supposed to be good in Govern- 
ment, but it can be disappointing. While 
industry workers worry about being laid 
off during slack periods, Government 
workers worry about being laid off at 
the decision of Congress. That’s hap- 
pening to thousands of Government 
workers right now. 


How about veterans’ preference? 
That’s a big help in Government—in 
getting on and staying on. Industry has 
nothing comparable. 


Are Government bosses more lenient 
toward loafing? 

Apparently, but the reverse often is 

true. Many Government workers are 

badly overworked—often with no pay at 

all for extra hours worked. 


How about investigations? 
Bureaucrats run the risk of close, often 
unfriendly, quizzing by congressional 
Committees at any time. And workers in 
some agencies can be fired as security 
tisks without knowing the charge. 


Are there other comparisons? 


Government workers are limited in union 
and political activity. 
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ANOTHER 


MO-PAC 


“FIRST” 








An exclusive MO-PAC 
development, the Speedbox is an 

outstanding time-and-money-saver 
for the L.C.L. shipper. This lightweight metal container makes 
possible door-to-door transport of merchandise with a minimum 
of handling, checking and “paper work.” 


Locked while en route between consignor and consignee, the 
Speedbox eliminates customary railroad loading and packing 
requirements but, despite important savings in time, drayage and 
materials, no extra charge is made for its use. This new service 
is available now between many MO-PAC stations. Call or write 
your MISSOURI PACIFIC representative for details. 
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personal BYU ata V.1.P. 

The Management Staff, the 
Production Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion are Very Important Pur- 
chasers. These very important 
men and their assistants nat- 
urally are cover-to-cover read- 
ers of U. 8S. News & World 
Report. It is the magazine 
that keeps them informed on 
basic trends — which today, 
more than ever, is “must” 
news. 
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Every business manager is expected 
to repay his salary in terms of results. 


Moopy’s can do just that in man- 

aging your investments. Nine out of 
10 clients stay with us year after 
ear — strong, implicit proof of the 
ind of results achieved. 


For a moderate fee you can enjoy the 
benefits of completely personal in- 
vestment management by a firm with 
the maturity of 35 years’ experience 
in supervising personal and institu- 
tional portfolios. 


A qualified personal adviser, working 
directly under Moody’s Investment 
Committee, will bring to bear all the 
factual and analytical resources of the 
Moody organization in keeping your 
funds profitably and safely invested. 





Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 


To receive our new booklet "MOODY'S PER- ' 
i 
i 
H important “must” news. 
i 
t 


SONAL MANAGEMENT SERVICE,” simply clip 
this coupon to your letterhead and mail today. 


NAME 





Paid circulation now in excess 


of 425,000. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


U. S. News & World Report 


: Advertising Department 
65 Broadway, New York 6 30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 


Hollingsworth Bldg, Los Angeles 14 











105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 
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News-Lines_— _8 





YOU CAN, as a retailer, take until 

October 1 to file your price markups 
on imported products with the Office of 
Price Stabilization. OPS, granting this 30- 
day extension, amends the import regula- 
tion (CPR 31) to simplify pricing prob- 
lems and provide relief for hardship cases, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a prospective bidder 
or a contractor on defense work, 
learn how to obtain required clearance 
for handling classified information. 
The Defense Department issues—through 
the U.S. Government Printing Office in 
Washington—a booklet on procedures. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a 90-cent price rise 

on retreaded fires sold to dealers. 
OPS permits recappers and retreaders to 
include the $3.50 retail price, instead of 
the $2.60 wholesale price, of carcasses in 
computing their ceilings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now apply for authorized 

construction schedules and _allot- 
ments of controlled materials for agri- 
cultural and related projects. Department 
of Agriculture issues an order establish- 
ing procedure for construction on farms, 
including farmsteads; of food and fiber 
production and processing facilities; and 
of wholesale food-distribution facilities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a meat packer or 

wholesaler, reflect the recent in- 
creases in rail freight rates in your ceil- 
ing prices on beef. OPS announces that 
action for cattle slaughterers and _ beef 
wholesalers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get full information 

on how to qualify as a tax-exempt! 
corporation under income tax rules. BIR 
establishes procedures for seeking such 
exemption, and for applying that exemp- 
tion to employment taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an exporter, be 

sure of getting help if you use 2 
letter to request priority assistance. Of 
fice of International Trade provides a 
special form (IT-835) for exporters who 
require special priority assistance i 
getting essential commodities for ship- 
ment to friendly countries. 


” * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid payment of 

income taxes on gains from the sale 
of securities that you have held les 
than six months simply because you 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


sold at an indefinite price and did not 
receive your gain till some time later. 
The Tax Court holds that such a profit is 
a short-term, not long-term, gain, al- 
though taxpayer did not receive his gain 
for two and one-half years. 


YOU CANNOT, as an oil or gas 

operator, be sure of getting priorities 
assistance in obtaining casing and 
tubing for drilling during the first quar- 
ter of 1952 if you fail to apply by Sep- 
tember 30. The Deputy Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator, announcing this deadline, 
points out that operators must submit, in 
addition, their inventories of casing and 
tubing as of September 20. 


YOU CANNOT safely fire an em- 

ploye on a charge of spreading false 
and damaging reports about National 
Labor Relations Board actions unless the 
employe really did precisely that. A court 
upholds NLRB’s finding that a dis- 
charged employe actually had been re- 
porting correctly and that the firing 
therefore was illegal. 


* 


YOU CANNOT, as a builder, trans- 

fer your allotment of controlled ma- 
terials to another builder without written 
approval from the agency that gave you 
the allotment. When you make such an 
approved transfer, NPA explains in a 
list of questions and answers on con- 
struction rules, you also must transfer 
your authorized construction schedule. 


YOU CANNOT always be sure that 

the filing of an income tax refund 
suit before the Tax Court will deprive a 
federal court of jurisdiction. A District 
Court rules that a federal court suit is 
not precluded by the filing of an appeal 
that was dismissed by the Tax Court be- 
cause of improper petition. 


x * * 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge 

union members with the excuse of 
declining plant production and then hire 
replacements for them. NLRB rules in 
one such case that there was discrimina- 
tion because of union activity. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 

ORLD REPORT, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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HARTER MODEL 65 


{ EXECUTIVE POSTURE CHAIR 


CHAIR COMFORT 


Here’s the size and luxury you 
want in your personal chair. Yet 
this is a true posture chair with all 
adjustments needed to fit yor. The 
Harter 65 has the comfort of deep 
foam rubber seat and back. Rich 
upholsteries, custom-tailored, fit it 
for the finest office. And Harter’s 
all-steel construction makes sure 
this chair will keep its good looks 
and please you for a whole business 
lifetime. Write for informative book- 
let, “Posture Seating Makes Sense.”’ 
We'll send along address of your 
Harter Dealer. Harter Corporation, 
409 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Mich. 


HARTER 


$e @ er Ss. Mite wt @ AG 


POSTURE CHAIRS: STEEL CHAIRS 


DEFENSE BUSINESS! Need subcontractor for metal assemblies? Write for 24-page book, 
“No Wonder They Recommend Harter,” and data on production and tooling facilities. 

















When you're headed 
toward Boston... 


ask the fellow in the next seat 


which Boston hotel he recom- 
mends . . . Chances are he will 
suggest the famous Parker 
House — and that’s because 
experienced travelers know it is 
Boston’s most conveniently lo- 
cated hotel and is world 
renowned for its superior ac- 
commodations, food and service! 


Parker Hous 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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GASOLINE IMPROVED with anti- 
knock compound has a higher octane 
rating than it would otherwise have. 
This makes it possible for the automo- 
bile manufacturer to offer cars with 
higher compression, more efficient en- 
; gines. More miles to the gallon not 
only saves the motoring public money, 


a Ey Wa Me ee 


every gallon of petroleum that flows 
from the wells. 


ANTIKNOCK COMPOUND 


but also means better utilization of 





A $600,000,000 saving on 


the nation’s gasoline bill is made possible by the widespread use 


of antiknock compounds in gasoline 


No matter what kind of gasoline you put in your car, 
the gauge on the dashboard will move from “Empty” 
to “Full.” But no gas gauge can give you any idea of 
how much power you have purchased. 


For example: Suppose twenty gallons of gasoline “A” 
would drive a car an even 300 miles. But gasoline “B” 
—because its superior quality permitted a more efficient 
engine—would drive a car 330 miles. Then wouldn’t 
the better gasoline be worth more to you, even though 
the quantity were the same? 

Of course, you might not apply the extra quality of 
gasoline ““B” solely to increasing mileage. You might 
prefer it to drive a heavier car, carry a bigger load, or 
get better performance. 

The addition of antiknock compound to gasoline by 
more than 200 oil companies has produced a result 
very much like this. 


Enough antiknock fluid is used, on the average, to step 
up antiknock quality by about ten octane numbers. 


This has permitted automobile manufacturers for quite 
a few years now to equip their cars with engines of 
higher and higher compression ratios. These engines 
are considerably more efficient—and a conservative 
estimate indicates that they lop about 10 per cent off the 
nation’s annual gasoline consumption. This economy 
not only represents a saving of $600,000,000, but also 
conserves petroleum equivalent to the output of about 
five hundred oil wells, each producing a thousand 
barrels a day. 


Because modern gasoline is improved both with anti- 
knock fluid and through the use of advanced refining 
methods, it is one of today’s outstanding 
bargains. Two gallons of today’s gasoline 
will do the work of three gallons of 1925 
gasoline—yet the price per gallon, ex- 
cluding taxes, is about the same. 





ETHYL CORPORATION, New York 17,N. Y. 


Manufacturers of “Ethyl” antiknock compound 
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™ Business Around the World 
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>> Korean cease-fire and the Japanese peace treaty seem remote to the average 
Briton. He's interested much more in the cluster of difficulties at home. Season 
for jitters about the approaching winter is here. Dire warnings of shortages of 
cecal, electricity and rail transport ring in his ears. These affect him di- 
rectly. So do prices (still rising), heavy taxes, the need again to cut down on 
buying, to tighten his belt. It's just more of the same--what he's been having 
for years, both during the war and since. 

And so there's wondering and muttering. Labor Government after six years 
doesn't seem to have the answers. Even the labor unions find differences with 
the Government appearing. British people need an uplift, a new approach. 

Everybody has a job, works hard, makes more money than ever before. But 
there's little to buy. Business activity is at high levels. But much of the 
fruit of British toil is marked "for export only" or goes into ordnance depots. 

Guns and butter the U.S. perhaps can have. But not Britain. British pro- 
duction bumps along a ceiling imposed by fuel, power and materials shortages. 














>> Increasing British coal output is absolutely essential, everyone agrees. 
This is even more necessary since Iranian oil has been cut off. 

Certain misconceptions about British coal should be corrected. 

Under nationalization, British coal production has risen, not fallen. Out- 
put per miner has risen, not fallen. Among European producers, only Britain 
shows a higher productivity in coal mines than before the war. 

But--and here's the rub--only Britain has fewer miners than before the war. 

High wages, improved working conditions, nothing seems to lure men into the 
mines in sufficient numbers. Mechanization, better tools are introduced slowly 
as money becomes available and where coal seams are wide enough. 

But production is not keeping pace with needs. Internal consumption in 




















‘Britain so far this year is up 5 million tons over last year. Production is up 


2% million tons. Result: Exports are cut way down, and building up domestic 
Stocks against winter needs is difficult and slow. 

Stocks are now about 13,600,000 tons. Safe level, going into winter, is 
regarded as 18 million on November l. It will be virtually impossible to reach 
this level. Stocks of household coal, in railroad yards and at mines, are below 
a year ago. And last winter Britain had suddenly to import U.S. coal. 

Despite this situation, the British Government has made no plans for im- 





porting more U.S. coal. It is almost too late already to make such arrange- 
ments. Shipping is short and just about fully signed up to haul U.S. coal to 
continental Europe. British Ministry of Fuel apparently is betting on a mild 
winter or on a big spurt in production in coming weeks. 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


>> At least equally serious is the British electricity shortage. .... 

Trouble in electricity is capacity. Even this summer, electricity cuts 
have been ordered in some places. If next winter's weather is "average," the 
electricity supply will fall about one-eighth short of demand. If winter weather 
is severe, .of course, the gap will be even wider. 

Industry, in these circumstances, is to be asked to reduce consumption by 
20 per cent in peak-demand periods. Peak loads will have to be lowered by work- 
ing longer hours or double shifts or at night. Householders, too, will find 
there's not enough juice to operate heaters and stoves at certain hours. 

Nationalized electric-power industry took over a lot of antiquated equip- 
ment. But much criticism is heard about planning of capacity increases. It's 
clear now that enough capital has not been put into new generators, etc. Capac- 
ity increases scheduled for this and future years don't seem adequate now. 

Also, encouragement of production and sales of electric appliances in Brit- 
ain now appears a mistake. If all 12 million electric heaters in Britain were 
used at once, there would be little juice left for anything else. 














>> To the serious fuel and power problems in Britain is added another--the 
railroads. Labor shortage is curtailing rail service this summer. 

British railroads are hampered by the drawing off of numbers of engineers, 
motormen, firemen into military service. Some 30,000 replacements are needed, 
if the military must have these men. Training such skilled operators takes time. 

Any unusual burden this winter on the railroads will cause trouble. 

What haunts everyone in Britain is memory of what happened in the terrible 
winter of 1947. Then unusually low temperatures caused unusually high consump- 
tion of coal and electric power. Railroads and trucks were severely hampered in 
coal and food deliveries by bad weather. Everything went short at once. 

Now the safety margins again are pretty narrow. Especially since British 
armament production will be moving into high gear next winter. 














>> Meanwhile, other types of shortages plague Britain, too. Scrap steel and 
iron ore are none too plentiful. Steel shortage is reaching out to affect auto- 
mobile, shipbuilding and machinery production. Sulphur, copper and other stra- 
tegic metals are under strict end-use controls. 

Dollars, too, are running short. British imports from the dollar area will 
be cut back again. How far-reaching these cuts wiil be can be seen from the 
recent order cutting deliveries of sugar to industry and bakers this autumn. 
Sugar is pretty essential. But much of Britain's sugar is paid for in dollars. 





>> As shortages continue and prices rise, British labor unions cry out for 
more price controls, heavier subsidies, more "soak the rich" taxes. 

More important, union leaders are now advising their rank and file to main- 
tain their real wages. This means a flood of new wage demands unless rising 
prices can be stemmed. A third of British workers have had raises this year. 

The Labor Government is not too happy about this new battle cry of union 
leaders. Government officials won't increase subsidies much, aren't too sure of 
price controls' efficacy, prefer restraints on wages. And they know higher taxes 
on the rich won't bring in much new revenue. The rich are too few. So Attlee & 
Co. find themselves at odds with their chief political supporters at a time 
when troubles are crowding in on them from almost every direction. 
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Shortages of metals, entering their 
most acute phase, are playing a part 
in retarding the gradual recovery in 
business activity now under way. 

Output of copper, one of the most 
critical metals in the defense program, 
was almost completely stopped be- 
ginning August 27 when mine and 
smelter workers went on strike. Also 
hit by the strike was a large part of 
U.S. output of lead and zinc. 

Stocks of copper, even before the latest 
strike, had dwindled to their lowest 
in many years. Producers held less 
than a two-week supply of refined 
copper on August 1. Fabricators, in- 
cluding brass and wire mills, had less 
copper and copper products in in- 
ventory on July 1 than at any time 
since World War II. 

The national stockpile of copper, from 
which 25,000 tons were drawn re- 
cently to make good a production loss 
during an earlier strike, may not be 
tapped to make up for the new loss. 
The decision is up to stockpile officials, 
who dislike seeing war-reserve stocks 
used to offset strike effects in peace. 

Hardest blow dealt by the strike will 
be to production of autos, appliances 
and a wide variety of metal products 
for consumers. Their use of copper in 
the fourth quarter is already limited 
to about half the rate before start 
of the Korean war. 

Steel operations, meanwhile were sched- 
uled at 99.8 per cent of theoretical 
capacity in the week ended Sep- 
tember 1, down from 100.4 the previ- 
ous week to the lowest since February. 

Scrap-steel shortages threaten to limit 
steel-output.. gains, especially during 
the winter months, when scrap col- 
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lections normally fall off. Stubborn 
shortages of scrap trace back to the 
depression of the 1930s, when produc- 
tion of metal products now becoming 
obsolete was low, and to the huge 
production of steel in the last 10 years, 
which cleaned up much of the excess 
scrap here and abroad. 

Production plans for steel, however, are 
being prosecuted vigorously. Goals 




















Source: Defense Dept. e By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
have been set for expansion of ingot 
capacity to 120 million tons by the 
end of 1952 from 107 now. 

Progress toward the goals is slow and 
halting at this time, but will speed up 
in 1952. Finished-steel output is not 
likely to exceed 21 million tons in 
the first quarter of 1952, against a 
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bit less than 20 million in the fourth 
quarter of 1951. Biggest expansion 
of output is due late in 1952 and early 
in 1953 as largest of the new steel 
plants come into operation. 

A major bottleneck, however, may con- 
tinue to be copper. Officials look for 
little or no rise in supplies in 1952. 
Not until 1954 or 1955 will plans for 
expanded output bear fruit. Hope is 
for larger output abroad in which 
the U.S. will share. 

Aluminum, a good substitute for copper 
in some uses, promises to rise in total 
supply in 1952 and 1953. A_ bigger 
Air Force, if approved by Congress, 
will drain away some of the new 
aluminum planned for civilians. 

Order backlogs of manufacturers hit a 
record 55.4 billions on August 1. 

Military orders for goods not to be de- 
livered for many months are swell- 
ing the backlog. As the top chart 
shows, these orders have been at a 
high rate all of this year. 

Inventories of manufacturers grew to 
40.5 billions on August 1. 

Bank loans to business rose 124 millions 
in the week ended August 22, a gain 
of 545 millions in four weeks. 

Department-store sales, at 322 on the 
indicator, are holding the gains of 
July and August. Sales, however, have 
not risen enough to clear away excess 
stocks in some lines. 

Industrial activity at this time is being 
curbed on the one hand by shortages 
of metals for production and on the 
other by surpluses of soft goods in 
business inventories. The supply of 
metals and the rate of consumer spend- 
ing will-therefore be vital to business 
for many months to come. 
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., EISENHOWER REVEALS _, 


EUROPE’S PLIGHT 


ik 


Text of Secret Hearings 





Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is the one man 
in the world who knows most about what 
it will take to stop Russia in Europe. As Allied 
Supreme Commander there, he has been too 
busy to come home and give the Congress 
his views, and so a subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee went to 
Paris recently to hear them. 

Presented here is the text of what General 
Eisenhower told the Senators. The hearings, 
originally in executive session, have just been 





released. Deletions, where indicated, were 
made by the subcommittee. 

Senators who attended were Theodore F. 
Green, of Rhode Island, subcommittee chair- | 
man; and Brien McMahon, of Connecticut; | 
John J. Sparkman, of Alabama; Guy M. Gil- 
lette, of lowa; Alexander Wiley, of Wiscon- 
sin; H. Alexander Smith, of New Jersey; 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, of lowa; Owen Brew- 
ster, of Maine, and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., | 
of Massachusetts. | 








HEARING ON MONDAY, JULY 9 


General Eisenhower. Gentlemen, it will not interfere with 
me in the slightest if you interrupt me at any moment for 
questions. I am going to talk on a somewhat different line 
than my Chief of Staff. First, he extended to you, very prop- 
erly, the welcome that should. be accorded to any distin- 
guished group of visitors. But you are far more welcome than 
on any such basis as that. You very definitely are a part of 
the high command of the Allies, of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; and, specifically, are prominent representatives 
of the only country that has disposable reserves in the world 
today. 

War, of course, has become far more important than a 
mere clash of armed soldiers. It is the spiritual, intellectual, 
material, economic, and military might of peoples pitted 
totally against others; so that lawmakers, policy makers, no 
longer can say, “Well, we declare war,” and then say, “Now, 
the executives have to carry it out.” Every day, every min- 
ute, you are involved in the developing circumstances of this 
struggle, and you must face, and cannot escape, the responsi- 
bilities that fall upon the great policy-making body of the 
United States, our National Legislature. 

Now the one thing that I want to stress at the beginning 
is this: The struggle going on in the world is for the minds 
and hearts of men. It is an ideological struggle. There is every 
possible way of going about the thing, and open warfare is 
only one method. And so we must not, in our thinking, get 
unbalanced one way or the other as we calculate the kind of 
measures that will give up a position from which to oppose 
them successfully. And I beg of you, as you hear us talk of 
morale and spirit, not to belittle those qualities. I think 
possibly a soldier comes to place more value on the word 
“morale” than most people. He learns that Napoleon certainly 
did not overstate his case when he said, “Three to one in 
favor of morale as against the material.” On the contrary, 
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the soldier is apt to push morale up to an even higher degree. 
But, in this struggle, we know specifically that morale is al- 
most the overwhelming factor; because it is definitely a 
struggle to capture men, their loyalties, their beliefs, and 
their convictions: Morale comprehends loyalty, understand- 
ing, devotion, determination, fortitude, and so on. 

Now we know that as of today the material and intellectual, 
spiritual, technical resources, professional resources available 
to the free world are so overwhelming as compared to what 
the Iron Curtain and the satellite countries have, that it is 
almost ridiculous for us to be talking in terms of fright and 
hysteria, which we often do. 

What is the ingredient? What is the factor which they 
have and we don’t? They have the factor of unity, brought 
about by a gun and a sword held forever behind a man’s 
back and ready to chop off his head. Now, what we have got 
to do, therefore, is to achieve, in some form or another, a 
unity among free men that is more effective. We cannot, of 
course, match a dictatorship in certain ways. Elements of 
secrecy, of surprise, the degree of censorship and_ secrecy 
that he has would destroy our systems, and we would not be 
defending democracy. We would be defending some other 
kind of dictatorship, and we have no intention of doing that. 

Now, how are we going to produce any kind of unity 
among ourselves? I see it only in one way: to convince every 
nation participating, every man in that nation, if possible, 
that we are approaching this thing from the standpoint of 
enlightened self-interest. Men are not gods. They are not 
going to be Olympian in their judgments, and they are not 
going to be fully guided by qualities of mercy and justice 
and right in making their decisions. They are going to try 
to decide, “What is good for me?” And if we can make 
everybody believe that what he is doing in this thing is good 
for him, then we achieve unity. 
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Now, the relationships of Europe to great areas in the 
world upon which American civilization is depending are 
very great, indeed. Some of these relationships are political. 
Some are economic, some are historic, and some are just 
pure accident of geography. Britain, for example, has of 
course, close and long ties with India. As of today, I think 
we are getting a large portion of our necessary manganese 
from this area. And yet India is, as of today, very largely 
dependent upon Europe for its manufactured supplies. 
[Section deleted. ] 

Now speaking more generally, I want to point out this 
thing: Seventy-five per cent of the raw materials that the 
United States needs for its own economy comes from what 
we call backward, or semibackward places of the world. 
Those backward nations get their manufactured supplies, 
45 per cent from Europe and Britain, and 30 or 31 per cent 
from the United States. Any defection, any complete col- 
lapse of this whole European region and its falling into the 
hands of the Soviets would almost certainly carry large sec- 
tions of those undeveloped areas with it, because they would 
just have to go along in order to subsist—either that, or have 
such calamitous economic conditions internally that they 
would fall because of that. 

But take the geographical question. You heard something 
a minute ago about the importance of the Middle East. 
Suppose this region were to go Communistic? What would 
happen to the Mediterranean? Now, I do not have the exact 
statistics on what the effect would be on the world’s shipping 
if Britain and the United States, the North American Con- 
tinent, had to go clear around Africa or clear across the 
Pacific Ocean to get to these Middle East waters. If the 
Middle East itself did not fall, but just Europe, and we 
couldn't go through or use the Mediterranean, then we would 
be in an awful fix. [Section deleted. ] 


Significance of Steel Production 

Now there are 36 million tons of steel produced annually 
by Russia and her satellites. [n all the rest of Europe there is 
something of the order of 50 million tons, of which I think 
about 30 million is actually on the Continent. We produced, 
this year, 104 million tons. Now, as long as we have the 104 
and 50 million tons in our hands, as opposed to Russia’s 36, 
their chance of conducting successfully a long war of attri- 
tio and exhaustion would appear to be slim. And that is in 
spite of the fact that she can, as you say, put 70 per cent of 
her steel capacity into war materials—and we certainly would 
never consider any such figure. But, if we take the 30 mil- 
lion tons of continental Europe alone, and add it to their 36, 
and neutralize the British Isles, which, if Europe fell, might 
well be neutialized, and then oppose 104 million tons to 
some 66 million tons—and remembering the percentage they 
would put into war production—we then get a quite different 
picture. 

Some of these things, of course are going to be given to 
you in much greater detail by other agencies. Mr. Katz, [Am- 
bassador Milton Katz, Special Representative, Economic Co- 
operation Administration] the Ambassadors, and others will 
give you this in much greater detail, and probably more accu- 
rately. | am giving you a rough picture to let you see why I 
believe that Western Europe must be kept out of Soviet 
hands. Because with the steel from this area then, if they 
can put 70 or 80 per cent into war production, and we put 
a relatively smaller amount, they begin to get into a position 
where they might fight a war of attrition. Moreover, they 
would accumulate something they have never had: a great 
mass of skilled labor. Now again—I am not so certain of my 
figures, but from what I have read—there are 22 million 
skilled laborers in Western Europe; that is, Western Germany 
and the parts of NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization] 
that we are now talking about. This figure compares to some- 
thing like 11 or 12 million in the United States. Some are along 
lines that we don’t need. But that would be such a tremendous 
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asset to the Russians, that the former comparison which I 
made and spoke of as being in its aggregate so greatly -in 
our favor, begins to disappear. And that is another reason 
for our being over here. 

Now, in going into the problem, therefore, the United 
States took a look at it and said: Here is a region, Western 
Europe, demolished by war; occupied; its spirit is broken; 
its economies are down to the lowest bottom of the rut; they 
can't make a living. What are we going to do about this? 
And the United States decided, some years ago, first to try 
to revive the economies of the countries; to make something 
here worth defending. Again, as you remember, the actual 
objective was the heart; to increase the man’s spirit, so that 
he and we might feel that here is something worth de- 
fending. So, we put on the Marshall Plan. 

Now, when I came back to Europe in January, 1951, after 
the ECA had been conceived and operating since its birth, 
I must tell you that the difference in spirit, the difference in 
the way people held up their heads; the difference in the 
pride which they were taking in their own nations, was 
little short of miraculous, in my mind. Whether or not we 
can keep that going on is another story. That is a story for 
the future. But something has occurred that cannot be trans- 
lated in mere numbers of divisions that have been produced, 
and the mere numbers of guns; because, up until 2% or 3 
years ago, their spirit was exceedingly low. 

Now finally we said, as this economic situation was de- 
veloping, “What are we going to do about getting these people 
to help defend the line that we think should never be aban- 
doned?” And that is the purpose, as I see it, of MDAP 
[Mutual Defense Assistance Program] and the things we are 
trying to do now. 


Europe Has to Defend Itself 

It is of course manifest that if we are going to produce 
the best possible results, we must get the maximum co- 
operation and the maximum in help from them. We decided 
to be the leader in rebuilding the military strength and 
confidence. We know that in the long run no nation can be 
defended from without. Rome tried it and built walls. 
Other nations have tried it. This area, if it is going to be 
defended, has to defend itself in the long run. This is in 
spite of the fact that in some of the more technical things, 
air and navy, we might have to stay here for a long time. 
But, in the meantime, the purpose is to give the people 
the umbrella under which they can start building this thing; 
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to give them the confidence that the United States is here 
with them; that there is something behind them; that it is 
not just mere empty. suggestion. And remember what these 
people think about, what, to their minds, was the un- 
conscionable delay of the United States in going into World 
War I and World War II. We don’t feel that way about it; 
but, without trying to translate our own thinking in our own 
hearts, our own heads, into somebody else’s breast—they 
believe that we were slow. 

Now, with the feeling that we are already here; that we 
are helping—they start about the job of getting ready to 
defend themselves. You say, “All right, but they have made 
a very slow start.” But where are the weapons in all of Europe 
which could have produced more divisions than you have up 
until this moment. I believe that Senator Gillette had the 
question, “What is our strength as of today?” Surely, it is 
not much greater than as of June, 1950. The fact of the 
matter is, there was little material here with which to in- 
crease their strength. Remember this: During the four years 
of military occupation here, their military schools were aban- 
doned, demolished; their general staffs were broken up, they 
had nothing; there was no training. 

[Section deleted. ] 


Efforts of NATO Partners 
So you are going to find, as you go around, discouraging 
factors in this proposition, as well as you are going to find 
encouraging factors. There are both sides. ECA will give you 
a better picture on this than I can, but you will find that 
every single country has gone to the limit, almost, in raising 
their military budgets, in lengthening tours of military serv- 
ice, in doing many things to bring themselves along in line 
with what their anticipated strength is to be, and as rapidly 
as possible. But you are going to find also, many discourag- 
ing factors. You are going to believe, “Well, these people do 
not seem to sense the urgency that we feel. They don't 
seem sometimes to us to appreciate the 8.5 billion dollars 
we are talking about. Now, that 8.5 billion dollars is a lot 
of money, even in our country.” Well, remember these men 
have not been lifted up; these nations have not been lifted up. 
That’s why we entered this thing—to lift them up and make 

them believe they can do it. [Section deleted.] 


Headquarters Organized on Skeletonized Basis 
Now, as for the progress we have made in four months, I 
should say first that I do not believe I have ever seen a finer 
group of American executives and officials than is represented 
in the civilian agencies here. They extend the utmost in co- 
operation. You will meet them all, of course, very shortly. 
We have organized our headquarters on a skeletonized 
basis. In my own experience, I have, through the years, 
gotten quite upset about these great and growing head- 
quarters. When I found that the lowest estimate that any 
staff would make for the size of this one, 561 officers, I gave 
them a maximum of 200. And, since then, I think I have 
had more.complaints from my own staff than from anybody 
else. But, until they begin to lose weight more rapidly than 
they are now, we will stay on that level. Because we are 
trying to set before Europe in every possible way the example 
of austerity in all unnecessary expenditures, in order that we 
may make the common defense, the collective security of the 
free world, the No. 1 priority job. We want to do it by example 
as well as by precept and preaching, because, after all, words 
finally lose their force if deeds do not conform in some degree. 
We have gotten an agreement in setting up our flanks in 
subordinate organization. They have been described to you, 
and I will not bother with that. Our contacts with all govern- 
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ments have been on the finest kind of an understanding 
basis. People—sometimes I, sometimes representatives of mine 
—are traveling to these governments all the time. From each 
of them we get immense co-operation. We have seen their 
training. I don’t know whether or not you gentlemen will 
have time even to go far into Germany; I have not heard 
the latest-decisions that you have made yourselves as to the 
details of your schedule. But I can tell you this: The Amerti- 
can troops that are now in Germany, and the British troops 
that are now in Germany, are among the most splendidly 
trained troops that I have ever seen in my life. They are fit, 
and they can take good care of themselves insofar as their 
strength will permit them. They are well led, they have 
experienced commanders, and they are themselves very fine. 


Reawakening Spirit 

In all of the other countries—Norway, Denmark, Belgium, 
Holland, and Italy, there is a reawakening interest; there js 
a reawakening morale. I saw, among the Italian forces, things 
that were terrific. They were what they call their Alpine 
troops, training in canyons, making vertical envelopments 
of pillboxes. It was something to give you the shivers. They 
are fanatics in physical education. Some of you who have 
done your time in the old Army outfits, where you had to get 
up and do exercising every morning, would be astonished to 
find that in some Italian units their normal calisthenic exer- 
cise is running and diving at a truck, putting their hands 
over their heads and turning a flip over the top of the truck. 
In other words, there are some men who have spirit and 
guts. Certainly, I would not have tried what they were doing, 
even when I was a voungster. All the way up and down the 
line, you find evidence of that kind; a reviving spirit, which 
is the important thing. 


European Difficulty in Understanding 
American Methods 

There is one discouragement brought about by the fact 
that they do not understand American methods. Although we 
talk to them about mass production, and they know that you 
in Congress have appropriated great sums for the production 
of equipment, they wonder where is it? Well, it is hard to 
tell them that, with us, when we get a worth-while job, we 
take a long time to do it up; we spend a lot of money and 
time building the plant and, finally, when we're through 
building it up, it will smother them. But, in the meantime, 
they have nothing to train with. And I run into this problem 
as I go around: “Where is something we can train them with?” 
Well, it’s all right for me to talk to them about broomsticks 
and signs that I myself have used in training troops before 
the Second World War; but they feel that it is kind of silly to 
be training when you are right up here, as you say, in the 
shadow of the gallows, unless you’ve got something in your 
hands that would be useful in an emergency. 

I am just giving you a few of the factors that have created 
some of the unfavorable opinions ‘or reactions you will face. 
There are some even deeper. You have here governments 
of the center, uneasily maintained and, because of their 
general weakness under the assaults of both the right and 
left extremes, unwilling to take bold, aggressive action- 
normally, I mean. Now some of them have taken such action. 
There is even, in one case, a minority government in power; 
and so, in the event of the slightest disagreement with the 
majority power, they could be out of office overnight. Now, 
it isn’t that I believe most of them worry about going out 
of office; but they wonder, then, what will happen to the 
whole defense effort in Western Europe if they are thrown 
out on such an issue. It might be a setback that would make 
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us consider a withdrawal, rather than to say, “Well, possibly 
we had some part in the failure of that leadership.” And we 
could have. If our leadership is as strong and influential as 
it ought to be here every day, all the time, maybe such things 
will not occur. It will certainly be much to our interest to 
see that they don't. 

Now, that is the way we are approaching the problem. We 
hope that during the course of the next two weeks, as you talk 
to all of these people, visit the places you want to, and come 
back, you will then have planted here, and with all of these 
yarious agencies, the specific questions that you want an- 
swered. In our last session, which will be on Sunday, two 
weeks from now, we shall try to do the best we can, and we 
shall try to segregate the material which will be useful to 
you and which does not have to be classified “secret.” 

‘ Now, as of this point, that was the field I intended to 
cover, gentlemen; because | wanted to tell you what was 
the spirit in which this headquarters is approaching this 
problem. And, as far as I know, all the American people here 
with official responsibilities are thus approaching the problem. 

Again I say that there is nothing to quibble on. If Ameri- 
can decisions are different from those in which I believe, I 
accept them. But I believe that failure to recognize the threat 
here would be a terrific error. I believe that the future of 
civilization, as we know it, is at stake; and that is the reason 
Iam here. There was no other possible reason that I could 
think of for leaving the United States and again putting on 
the uniform. 


The German Situation 

Senator Smith. How about briefing us now on the German 
situation? 

General Eisenhower. The German situation, yes. You will 
see General Handy, and probably Mr. McCloy, and people 
who will probably have some different opinions—but I see 
no hope of visualizing a reunited Germany within a time 
that is useful to us. We have to deal with Western Germany. 
I personally believe that we have to deal with Western 
Germany on a basis that assures Germany of a self-respect- 
ing position in this family of nations. [Section deleted. ] 

Senator Green. Based on the assumption we have, isn’t 
the main purpose in Western Germany to reunite Germany? 

General Eisenhower. I should say they should be united. 
Personally, I am very hopeful that many of our problems 
would disappear if this whole area of Western Europe were 
one federal union. I believe it so strongly that I do not be- 
lieve real security is going to be felt in the United States, in 
the British Empire, and other nations of the globe until that 
comes about. I just don’t believe it. We can approach it 
slowly, and probably obtain a great measure of success; 
enough, at least, to establish an uneasy truce. But I believe 
that the day this whole area in Western Europe gets united— 
and once it gets united—The Soviets will never be able to 
hold the East Germans out of it—I believe that with all my 
heart. [Section deleted. ] 


Global Approach to Over-all Strategy 

Senator Green. Well, that clarifies the situation. There is 
another matter that I believe we would like to have you 
amplify, and that is your viewpoint of this problem of 
Europe. Do you say it is a global: situation? 

General Eisenhower. Yes, first of all it is intrinsically a 
part of the global problem, because it is a struggle for the 
minds and hearts of men. The mere fact that a man lives in 
Australia or New Zealand, or Norway, makes no difference. 
This is a struggle for the hearts and minds of all men every- 
where. 
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Senator Green. Already in various discussions and inves- 
tigations, the question has arisen of how far we can go to be 
drawn into active participation elsewhere, other than Europe. 
What do you think? 

General Eisenhower. Senator, you are talking now about 
a problem that belongs to strategy in the modern meaning of 
strategy, not in the ancient meaning. It belongs to the ques- 
tion of national policy, as to the disposition of our tactical 
strength. And you must remember that since our tactical 
strength now involves industrial strength, propaganda, or, 
you might say, ordinary intellectual weapons of the various 
kinds—military strength, money, everything else—you don’t 
always deploy to any one area the same kind of things. Our 
great hope in Europe is that by providing materials for the 
capital investment, with some ground strength and air and 
naval strength, to give them a secure feeling in the early part 
of the thing; and that soon, probably within a relatively very 
short time, the peak will be passed; and we will not have to 
keep so much there, because they must defend themselves. 
Now certain individual nations will probably never, within 
our time, be able to defend themselves because of their small 
size. But Western Europe is not of small size, because the 
population here, not counting Spain, is, I believe, about 175 
million. Now, that is a lot of people. And they are advanced 
peoples, as compared to the backward peoples of Russia. So, 
it is all the way through. [Section deleted. ] 


Effect of Soviet Policy 

Senator Green. Why would the Soviets precipitate a strug- 
gle here in Europe? 

General Eisenhower. I'm not so certain that they are going 
to put this thing to the final test of war. But I am concerned 
that they will, unless we do something about it. 

[Section deleted. ] 

Senator Green. On the other hand, as the Soviets build 
up their forces here—isn’t there the danger of war? 

General Eisenhower. There’s no question about that, Sen- 
ator. That threat may continue for a long time, and it is 
going to take a very great, clear insight as to the right thing 
to do at the right time. The old advice of “Don’t make any 
mistakes in a hurry” is going to apply very definitely, be- 
cause this is not easy and it is not going to be too quickly 
done. But I do believe that the maximum of the American 
effort with respect to this can pass its peak within a reason- 
able time. 

Senator Green. One more question: Then this figure that 
you have presented to us here does take into consideration 
what we may be called upon to expend elsewhere? 

General Eisenhower. Yes, definitely. Senator, it gets down 
to this, as I said a while ‘ago: It is this, or else, as I see it. 
Now, if someone can give any kind of reasonable answer or 
alternative that would preserve for the United States a better 
position in the long run, a greater opportunity to preserve 
its way of life, then I am for it 100 per cent. I don't see it. 
I think that we must do this or we are up against an en- 
tirely different problem that is going to take far more effort 
and impose upon us far greater expense than any other 
course we can pursue. 


Danger of Expanding War 

Senator Green. Then, suppose you give us a definite illus- 
tration. Suppose that this small war in Korea, which has cost 
us in our Armed Forces, money and lives, were expanded into 
a war with China? That would affect, very seriously, our 
preparation here in Europe, would it not? 

General Eisenhower. Oh, indeed. Any great expansion of 
war anywhere on the globe has a great effect on you where- 
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ever you are engaged in this thing. I am not going to discuss, 
as a theory, from our standpoint, the wisdom of expanding 
the war or not. That is not in my bailiwick. But it is abso- 
lutely certain that any extension of war anywhere affects 
that same struggle everywhere else in the world. It did in 
World War II; it is bound to in any other war. 

Senator Green. In other words, it would increase the prob- 
ability of war in Europe, would it not? 

General Eisenhower. Well, that I don’t know, Senator. 
Remember this: The Russian, after all is an Asiatic, and he 
thinks with an Asiatic mind; and he probably will not con- 
sider as logical many things that appear logical to us, partic- 
ularly as long as he can conduct a war out there with his 
satellites. You see, as the Russian says, “I am not putting my 
own strength in,” and he says, “I have not started a global 
war.” Therefore, we don’t know whether there would be any 
increase in the probability or not. He might just talk about 
it. I don’t know. 

Senator Green. But if the increase of our forces in Europe 
would prevent a war, as it is planned, then the lack of in- 
crease of those forces in Europe would tend to promote a 
war, would it not? 

General Eisenhower. That would seemingly follow, except, 
of course, as to his own strength, if he absorbed a great deal 
of his own productive strength in support of the other war, 
then the relative position might not change. 

Senator Green. Thank you. [Section deleted. ] 


Tangible Evidence to Report to Americans 

Senator Hickenlooper. The great question there, I think, 
which is most important at the moment, is why it is im- 
portant, too, that we get some concrete answers, some tangible 
developments to talk about at home. There is the feeling of 
restlessness at home. We don’t see, the United States doesn’t 
see, the physical evidence of the contribution here, and that 
is going to be quite an issue in the next few months. 

[Section deleted.] 

General Eisenhower. We are going to do our best, Senator, 
to give you the real statistics that will make as good a pres- 
entation as possible. We will try to be very honest, and show 
you here and here [indicating] that, from our viewpoint, 
things are on the uplift. And, I must tell you frankly, if I 
thought that they were not, I would have to tell you right 
now. [Section deleted. ] 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, I have received the impres- 
sion that things are on the up. But, again, and this is not my 
necessity—talking about what I need—I am just saying that, 
after all, we are practical people at home, and a few things 
showing practical and vigorous development would be very 
helpful in clearing people’s minds on that thing, and in get- 
ting their over-all support. 

General Eisenhower. Yes. 


Providing the Men and Guns 

Senator Smith. How can we offset the impression we have 
over there that these people look to us for leadership to do 
these things, and yet at the same time we are carrying the 
productive load and supplying the initiative. 

General Eisenhower. Well, Senator Smith, we are now 
following the principle of the Lend-Lease program, as with 
respect to World War II. When I came over then, I was 
imbued, like everybody else, with the idea that we were 
certainly doing people a big favor to give them rifles and 
weapons. I came over here thoroughly convinced that America 
was making a great sacrifice. However, my European friends 
told me: “You provide the gun but we are providing the man.” 
[Section deleted. ] 
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When I take this problem and consider it philosophically, 
I do not know the complete answer. But I do know this: 
that if both sides of the Atlantic cannot achieve some way 
of believing that they are partners in this, are really doing 
their best and acting in good faith, this thing in the long run 
cannot have success as cheaply, as surely, and as quickly as 
it should. So, we must develop a different kind of thinking 
over here in that regard, and I am not so sure but what people 
like yourselves, if you believe in the great overriding neces. 
sity of this movement, that you have got to help over home 
in making them see the thing a little bit differently. It is not 
a question anymore, as I see it, of civilization’s moving along 
whether or not we decide to do this. The things that you are 
thinking about and acting on these days, | will tell you, will 
determine the future for a good many days. | am just as cer. 
tain of that as I am standing here. So, where we find these 
gaps in understanding, we, if we deserve our positions as 
American citizens, have to do our best on both sides of the 
water to fill those gaps. That’s what I say. 


Evaluating Progress 

Senator Smith. I think that’s true. I remember before you 
came over here, we had a talk, but are you satisfied? 

General Eisenhower. Senator, I say this: They are going 
up; there is no question about it. But, if | found a satisfied 
soldier, I would fire him. Because we are never going to 
have the progress; we are never going to do as well as we 
can. There is no human being that actually does his best. 
He just approaches it; and, as he approaches it, why, he be- 
comes something really fine. But we never really succeed. 
Now, a whole Nation and a whole area cannot do its best. 
What we have got to do is get them up as high in this gray 
zone that applies to human affairs; get them up as high as 
we can. And it has gone up. There is no nation in Europe 
where you don’t find a better spirit, a better readiness to un- 
dertake obligation, to go ahead in this thing, than there was, 
even as late as six months ago. However, it certainly is not as 
fast as I should like it to be. 

[Section deleted. ] 

Senator Wiley. There is a question I would like to get 
clear on. I refer to the strengthening of morale. In other 
words, are you very much encouraged in that respect? 

General Eisenhower. I am certainly very much encouraged. 

Senator Wiley. And you think that the tendency is upward 
in that direction? 

General Eisenhower. Yes. [Section deleted. | 


Political Considerations Regarding Spain 

Question: On the political side, are Britain, France, and 
America engaged in some collaborative plan or other in con- 
nection with Spain? 

General Eisenhower. I have been staying out of that ques- 
tion, since it is someone else’s business, and I am not in on it. 

Senator Wiley. The point is, you acknowledge the signif 
cance of the Iberian Peninsula, which includes Portugal. 
Portugal has a Government which is just as tough as Francos 
and England gets along with Portugal. Now I am not trying 
to get into any of those political situations, but I am trying 
to get at this with regard to Europe: Here you are spending 
our billions, or will be, and you reach the conclusion that the 
Iberian Peninsula is tremendously significant in the defense 
of Europe. Now the real question then is: What is the trouble 
with our politicos that we can’t get them to see that they have 
got more in common—that is, England, France, America—with 
Spain, especially when it is a question of preserving our owl 
house. Have you any suggestion to make on that subject? 

General Eisenhower. Well, I will tell you, Senator. My 
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part in this thing will only arise when the several govern- 
ments concerned will have reached some kind of negotiable 
position with respect to bases and armies, and then, if these 
are turned over to me, I will take over. As of now, I do not 
wish to make any suggestions, as I know that our own states- 
men and the statesmen of Europe are studying it every day. 
[Section deleted. ] 


Global Approach 

Senator Wiley. General, one of the things we have got to 
do is make Russia recognize force. Now, with regard to 
Turkey, it seems to me there should be a tie-in. This is a 
global picture, and the global enemy is Russia. We have got 
to recognize that that perimeter is the thing that counts, as 
to where we can strike, and where Russia can strike, too. 
But, if we just sit back and say that this is the only area, and 
her area stretches over one third of the globe, then it seems 
to me that we are risking defeat. 

General Eisenhower. Well, Senator, in studying this prob- 
lem, we do not try to say that this is the only area, which 
would be foolish. My own staff and I have been given spe- 
cific responsibilities with respect to this area. The specialized 
thinking of my staff and me, of course, is concentrated on 
this area; but I assure you that the things which we have to 
study, and the people with whom we have to confer, take 
in the whole expanse of the entire global situation. Many of 
these problems belong to the State Department, in their 
negotiations with other governments. We go around to every 
capital in Europe, and we listen to opinions, and sometimes 
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we even carry them; but our responsibility is in Europe, 
and that’s why you hear us talking about this so much. 
[Section deleted. ] 

Senator Smith. Do you consider Italy a part of your respon- 
sibility? 

General Eisenhower. Oh, indeed it is. [Section deleted. ] 

Senator Sparkman. General, your jurisdiction is fixed by 
the North Atlantic Pact? 

General Eisenhower. That’s right. 

Senator Sparkman. That is the reason that you do not in- 
clude Greece, Turkey, and Spain. It is not that you don’t have 
interest in them. 

General Eisenhower. Of course; that’s right. 

Senator Sparkman. But your jurisdiction very definitely is 
fixed. 

General Eisenhower. Yes, but from the very beginning I 
said that anv forces I had which could be useful in the 
Mediterranean could be used as long as they were not in 
battle themselves. 

Senator McMahon. General, when do we go to lunch? 

General Eisenhower. What time is it? One minute, there 
is one more question. 

Senator Wiley. General Eisenhower, I want to know if 
you are going to break down for us the 8.5 billion as to where 
you are going to spend it? 

General Eisenhower. I think you're going to get that done 
in Washington. 

General Gruenther. You'll get some data on that at the 
briefings this afternoon. 





HEARING ON SUNDAY, JULY 22 


General Eisenhower. Gentlemen, I hope, in my little por- 
tion of this program, I will not make you think I am dis- 
respectful of the schedule you have kept for the last couple 
of weeks. I know where you have been and what you have 
done, and I am filled with admiration as well as horror, be- 
cause I have had to do some of these things myself. I am 
going to try to get right to the hub of this business as I see 
it; from there on, if there is any prolongation of the meeting 
before you have a bit of lunch, it will be on your head. 


American Viewpoint: Enlightened Self-Interest 

I hope, as you have traveled around Europe, that you have 
remembered one thing which I tried to say very emphatically 
two weeks ago, and that is: Any American in Europe should 
be approaching this problem from the standpoint of what is 
best for America. Moreover, if we are going to achieve the 
unity among us that will match the unity, or overmatch the 
unity, that the Russian gets by a gun in the kidney, it is going 
to be through the realization by each government and each 
person participating in this effect, that it is enlightened self- 
interest that brings us all into it. All these other countries 
must realize that they have got just as much at stake as we 
have—at least in quality—and, because of their more exposed 
positions, are more immediately subject to threat. [Section 
deleted. ] 


Importance of Europe 

Europe is one of the most important bastions in the se- 
curity structure of the free world. What we are trying to do 
is to get organized so that they will become a tremendous 
asset, rather than a deficit, and so they will be a tremendous 
tesource in this business of common defense. And, because 
of that, we are pouring into this region a very great amount 
of our productivity. We are diverting to this area things 
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that could go into the building of roads, the bettering of 
schools, the purchase of more automobiles, and everything 
else in the United States. We are diverting great sums to 
make it possible to keep secure this corner of the world. If 
Western Europe falls, the present ratio with respect to the 
U.S.S.R. would be very, very badly disarranged indeed. 
If it falls, we lose many contacts with the undeveloped areas 
of the world from which we now draw the raw materials 
we need. If these underdeveloped areas were to go, one 
by one, under the hands of the enemy, eventually, we 
would be standing alone as a sort of island of freedom 
surrounded by a hostile sea of Communism. If that becomes 
the case, the amounts that we are talking about today 
would be picayune. 


No Acceptable Alternative 

I will be delighted if, as you go around, you pull the things 
to pieces. For what reason? The object of pulling it to pieces 
is to determine how good a job all of us—our ambassadors 
in normal posts; the ambassadors running our ECA; people 
in charge of the MDAP program; people that are here rep- 
resenting the United States in this Allied force—are doing. 
Because, as I see it, the United States has no acceptable al- 
ternative to helping these 175 million people protect them- 
selves and, at the same time, this great bastion, this great 
critical area. Now, that is the problem stated in its simplest 
possible terms. 

When we ask what these countries are going to do, how 
much effort they are going to put out, what we are really 
asking is how successful have we been in making them ap- 
preciate and give the same value to freedom as we do? 
If they do, then they will work to protect their freedom; 
won't they? The next thing is: Have we succeeded in 
our leadership, in making them see that they must go 
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ahead, that they must have courage, and that they must 
do the job-right now. 

When General Gruenther was talking about the need for 
urgency, he was high-lighting the fact that the whole job is 
one more of morale, when you come down to it, than it is 
almost anything else. There has been here a great spirit of 
defeatism. They have been overrun. They did not like to pick 
up this burden for two reasons: one, because of the cost, and 
two, because of fear. Now, what American forces, American 
help, and American leadership are doing here is to restore 
their confidence. The faster they regain their confidence, the 
faster they will do the job of defending themselves. In my 
opinion, the one thing that can break the United States and 
give us nothing in return is to drag this thing out. We must 
go to the limit of our productive capacity and of the power 
of Europe to absorb our military assistance, and get it done 
now. [Section deleted. ] 

If we cannot do this job within a reasonable length of 
time, it cannot be done. We are trying to restore hearts; we 
are trying to restore courage and confidence now. That is the 
only reason any of us have for being over here. If the whole 
galaxy of free nations—Western Europe, South America, Japan, 
the British Empire, the Middle East, Africa—can raise their 
own economies, their own standard of living, and their culture, 
and if all of them all see that self-interest forces us to cling 
together, in my opinion, it will not be long until the Commu- 
nist system will begin to dry up and the threat will begin to 
disappear. I say it will not be long, but it will be a measure- 
able length of time, because some of us sitting here will not 
be here to see the day. 


Europe Must Have Determination to Defend Itself 

Now, your Committee has to consider all kinds of things, 
and I know that you have gone into many, many situations, 
and that you have various ideas of the details through which 
our objectives should be accomplished. I think you should 
stress those and pull out of the experts the answers to all 
the questions that are bothering you. But never let us lose 
sight of the fact that the self-interest of the United States 
dictates that we inspire in Europe the determination to de- 
fend itself. 

Now, that is the story as I see it and I am sure that there 
is no American colleague of mine in all Europe that does 
not agree specifically and emphatically with those things. 
We have talked it over many, many times and we are here 
trying to do that. I think I will go no further and simply say 
now if you have anything you want to talk about, please 
bring it up and we will see what we can do toward answer- 
ing your questions. 

Senator Wiley. When this thing comes up for evaluation 
in the Senate, would you say those words? 

General Eisenhower. I will say those words any time, 
Senator Wiley, because I have no reason on earth for being 
over here and being back on active service other than my 
utter conviction of the truth of the thesis I have just outlined. 
I will say it any time that it would possibly be of help. 

Senator Wiley. I think, General, that this seems to evalu- 
ate the situation of the United States. Even as I came over 
here, Senator George, who, as you know, is a very able 
American, and one who is evaluating our own economy, our 
own ability, and also undoubtedly the expenses for the Ameri- 
can people, said that the amount proposed for fiscal year 1952 
would have to be cut something around 2 billion or a billion 
and a half dollars. Now, it was said this morning that-a very 
critical result would follow such a cut. Therefore, it seems 
to me that it is a matter of getting expert judgment of the 
men who have lived with this thing, who sense the dangers, 
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who sense what the antidote of the danger is, and who ean 
express themselves. None can express it better than you. 
self. I just raised that question with the thought in mind 
that those we have faith in and those we have chosen must 
lead our own people, too; not just the Europeans. That was 
why I asked that question. To me it is very important. 

General Eisenhower. Well, sir, I repeat that I believe 
the sure way to drag it out and get half results for twice the 
cost is to make it a longer effort than it has to be. We should 
tell the people we are helping that we are going to give them 
all the assistance possible as quickly as we can, and, after 
that, they are on their own. Otherwise, if we let this thing 
just drag on and drag on, we are not going to inspire either 
the maximum effort or the maximum confidence. In addition, 
we are not going to be ready by the time that there can con. 
ceivably be the extreme danger. This is the thing we should 
never forget: If we are going to do the thing, let us do it 
quickly and get it done. 


Grasping the Situation 

Senator Wiley. I don’t question that conclusion. But that 
is the same argument that we have had ever since VJ-day, 
you might say, and we have been contributing and contribut. 
ing, and so we have’ got to have the answer to that now, 
Heretofore, it was a question of economic assistance and a 
question of rehabilitating our friends in Europe practically on 
the economic side only. We are now facing this dominating 
military totalitarianism of Russia. But the average mind does 
not grasp that thing. It has got to be clarified and it has got 
to be dynamically clarified. We are going to give & or 9 bil- 
lion dollars now and 8 or 9 billion dollars next vear and it is 
more in the nature, as I see it, of an insurance premium to 
maintain the peace. But some are saying that it does not mean 
anything. But you are saying, it seems to me, that it would be 
necessary to have it that way. 


Costly Halfway Measures 

Senator Lodge. I just wanted to ask General Eisenhower 
a very important question. Is it not true, if we continue to 
muddle along as we have been doing, with very expensive and 
very costly halfway measures that are not enough to regail 
the initiative, that it would cost you a lot more than if you 
were to make a great big spread for a short period of time, 
thereby getting the advantage of the situation in militay 
action which comes through doing enough. Now, we have all 
the disadvantages of a big military program and none of the 
advantages of regaining the initiative. 

General Eisenhower. Of course, Senator Lodge, I have 
subscribed wholeheartedly: to the theory that you first had 
to establish economic rehabilitation over here in some wa) 
before even undertaking this military program. But it has, o 
course, cost the United States a terrific amount of cash with 
out appreciable—let’s say visible—military strength deriving 
therefrom. We all know what constitutes military strength. 
It is the spiritual strength of a nation; it is its economic 
strength; and, finally, it is its military strength in being, 0 
readily mobilizable. 

But here is the curious thing we have. Now, in Russia; we 
have a very low order of spiritual strength, because it is there 
by force; it is a gun in the kidney. Next, the Soviets have é 
very low order of economic strength, but they do have at 
extraordinary amount in military strength in being, which 
alarms us no end. Now, on our side, our total balance just 
completely overshadows that of the Russians. We have ol! 
tremendous economic resources and our great spiritual 
strength. We have got these great things, but we just haven! 
carried enough into our military strength, and the main reaso! 
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is because of the very type of system we live under. It is so 
costly for us to build up our military strength. For example, 
we have to pay every man we get in competition with indus- 
try. We have never faced up to this problem in peacetime 
because the threat has not been there. Now, we are faced 
with a new kind of threat; and, Senator Lodge, you have 
stated the principle correctly for the soldier. Once you start, 
you should move quickly, and not drag on and on about it. 
‘ And in the meantime, I myself place no limit on the 
strength. [Section deleted. ] 


No. 1 Public Enemy of the Kremlin 

There is one thing I would like to mention before we have 
any thought of finishing this meeting. Once in a while, you 
get some concept of the worthwhileness of what you are doing 
by the reactions of your potential enemy. Now, I have been 
right proud in the last few months to find I was not the No. 1 
public enemy of. the Kremlin, Certainly I have come close 
to being No. 1, but the No. 1 public enemy in their propa- 
ganda has been NATO. They have fought and scrapped 
about NATO although they know just as well as you and I 
that we are trying to defend the peace. They have defiled it, 
and they have cursed it. They held meetings here for I do 
not know how many weeks—meetings that kept Mr. Jessup 
working away over here in the Rose Palace—just trying to get 
NATO on the agenda for a four-power meeting. The very fact 
they hate it so much and are against it so bitterly is some 
indication of what they think about its value when it becomes 
successful. [Section deleted. ] 

Senator Brewster. General, this is a subsidiary question. 
As you know, we have been down in Greece and Turkey. 
Moving a little from your immediate responsibility, what are 
we going to do about the Middle East? 

General Eisenhower. Well, of course, so far as the sheer 
value of territory is concerned, there is no more strategically 
important area in the world than the Middle East, the so- 
called land bridge to Africa and Asia. This area is tremen- 
dously important in terms of what it could contribute for our 
whole effort. [Section deleted. ] 

We should use our resources, our power,’ our organiza- 
tional ability and, above all, our leadership down there to 
get some kind of an organization that would allow them to 
go in with us, r 

Senator Smith. They are very anxious to join, I think. 

General Eisenliower. I have had many conversations with 
different people about Turkey over the years and I have 
always maintained fairly close contact with them. I think 
they are a grand crowd, and I believe they would be a tre- 
mendous asset when we can get the problem worked out. 
But Turkey is, of course, only part of the great Middle East 
problem. We should bring in the Arab world on our side. 


Organizational Situation in the Mediterranean 

Senator Smith. Haven't you also got an immediate organi- 
zational problem here in the Mediterranean? 

General Eisenhower. Well, that is true. But after all, that 
becomes sort of a technical task—you might say that is a pro- 
fessional military job to work out, for which you haven't got 
the same political problems. [Section deleted.] I could work 
closely with whoever is in charge of that area. 

Senator Smith. I would agree with that. But I thought 
that possibly there should be some sort of an immediate get- 
together down here. 

General Eisenhower. That is right. That is just as I say. 
Gentlemen, remember this: I would not take sides in any 
way you organize this thing over here as long as it is done 
Practically and efficiently. I have no idea that it is just 
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through some detail of organization that you are going to 
win the war. Wars are won by people jumping in, believing 
in something with all their hearts, and doing it right now. 
Now, however they organize it, you will probably find it 
sensible enough that we can go along with it. But it is im- 
portant to get the whole Middle East going along. [Section 
deleted. | 

Senator McMahon. General, every time I heard you speak, 
both back here two weeks ago and again today, you have em- 
phasized the morale factor. Now, the other day in Italy, a 
Communist newspaperman came up to me and said, “Senator, 
I was talking to the cabinet minister in one of these European 
countries and he said when you get through with this rearma- 
ment business, there will be so much misery in Western 
Europe there will be nobody left but Communists to use 
the guns.” The point is that I think you will agree, we 
are going to have to watch ourselves to see that misery 
does not grow here because that would be the result. 
Don't you think so? 

General Eisenhower. I think so. There is no question. 
You can't go in and pound the table and put every last cent 
you have got into guns when people are starving and children 
are crying at their mother’s feet. It just cannot be done. But 
the fact is, of course, that any soldier who has taken the 
trouble to read even the high lights of his own professional 
history, will quote to you incident after incident where men 
have seemingiy pulled things out of the greatest depths of 
despair. Now, what you are really trying to do is produce a 
morale in Europe that insists upon a 50-hour week instead of a 
36; that insists that we can do it. And you can. When you 
come right down to it, all that is necessary to win this struggle, 
is for Western Europe to think in terms, let’s say, of Verdun 
in 1916, to quit thinking in terms of 1940, or for Britain to 
remember the high lights of its history. That is all that is 
necessary. But now the question is: Has human nature got so 
useless, so used to having someone look out for it, that it will 
not roll up its sleeves and go at it like our people used to? 
When you come down to it, it is just what our forefathers did 
out in Kansas and the rest of the United States. You have 
just got to go to work. Massachusetts, and every State has 
its own history in this respect, and that is just what they 
had to do. 


Rebirth of Confidence 


Senator McMahon. The Communists ‘in Italy have been 
insisting to us that they have some 23 per cent in France and 
a larger number in Italy. But we have been told that they 
are not what might be called hard-core Communists. 

General Eisenhower. Well, of course, I see the same peo- 
ple that you have seen. But let me tell you just what hap- 
pened to me the other day. I had a long talk with an Ameri- 
can businessman who has been doing business in France 
for many years, and who had not been here in about six 
months. He told me how his French business acquaintances 
are planning to make additional investments. What startled 
him the most was the story he learned from a banker friend 
here. This French businessman came into the bank and said, 
“Look, I need some additional capital as I am going to ex- 
pand. Shall I sell my securities and other French holdings 
or shall I sell my gold?” My American friend told me, “I 
don’t know what the answer was, but the very fact that a 
French businessman today would even ask such a question is 
revolutionary. Why a year ago, you would never have 
dreamed of a man selling his gold. That was the last thing 
he would have asked about.” Finally, and he told me the 
heads of—well, I don’t remember the names, but many of 
his business associates are planning to start a program to 
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raise wages. Now, he cited the example of the businessman 
who was thinking about selling his gold, and the others who 
planned to raise wages as evidence of a rebirth in confidence. 
It is encouraging when you find among these businessmen 
a growing feeling of confidence as well as an increasing 
social consciousness. 

[Section deleted. ] 

Senator Gillette. General, I just want to say two or three 
things. I am one member of this group who is going back 
somewhat depressed and somewhat discouraged, not because 
of any lack of effectiveness on the part of military and civil 
agencies we have over here, but undoubtedly because of the 
great complexity of the stupendous tasks which you have out- 
lined to us. First, as you suggested, the transformation of a 
shattered economy, of a completely shattered economy, at- 
tempting to transform it not only from the area of rehabilita- 
tion, but far beyond that and into the field of supporting a 
huge military machine. To do that there must be a strong 
cement that is cohesive enough and strong enough to hold 
these people together because the cement of fear, as you have 
suggested over and over again, is not strong enough alone 
and fear must be displaced by confidence. You have accom- 
plished a great deal in that direction. But, in every country 
that we have visited, when there has been discussion of the 
cohesiveness, the co-ordinated effort, or the unco-ordinated 
effort, invariably reference is made to the divisive factors. 
And, you will pardon me for saying this, but it has seemed to 
me that such confidence as has been restored and that has 
replaced depression and discouragement is 40 per cent Eisen- 
hower. We have to find a stronger cohesive force than General 
Eisenhower over here in order to find the cement that will 
hold together this area of co-operative effort. I know that we 
are with you and we do not need to sell this to America. I am 
convinced of that. But I am discouraged as I said before, by 
the complexity of the task before us and feel we must find 
some cement of confidence that is something stronger than 
confidence in one man, even if that man is General Eisen- 
hower. 


Face Up to the World in Our Time 

General Eisenhower. Now, I will tell you, Senator, I am 
going to be very blunt about this. You have to find your 
own reasons for not being discouraged and find a way for 
defeating your discouragement, because you are a part of 
the high command of America. This Committee right here 
is one of the most important bodies today in the whole 
United States because you are going back and on your in- 
fluence, very grave decisions are going to be made, decisions 
that are going to affect us all and certainly everybody that 
comes after us. We get discouraged—General Gruenther 
showed you some charts pointing out areas where we were 
struggling to get certain things done and they go slowly. 
When I go to see these people in their own countries, I have 
had men so moved that tears would stream down their faces. 
They would say, “General, what do you want me to do?” Of 
course, these things are discouraging but the answer is: What 
do we do if we don’t do this? Of course, each of us has his 
moments of discouragement. But is there anyone who has 
ever carried any responsibility who has not on many occa- 
sions during his life, or at least once in his life, said, “Is it 
all worth while? I better drop it and go to Tahiti.” But we 
cannot go to Tahiti. There is no Tahiti left to go to. They 
have radios and televisions there too. You just can’t go there, 
so we have just got to face up to the world in our time. That 
is all there is to it. I repeat over and over again, none of us 
likes any part of this. We had rather go back to the good old 
days when you were following a plow down a row and feel- 
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ing the warm earth on your toes. Of course, we would, but 
we cannot do it. Now, we have our problems to meet. And 
I am not going to say that you do not have your discourage- 
ment. Of course, you do. There is no question all the way 
around the line. You go and you see people and they show 
you how they are living and why they haven't got this, and 
their war destruction. What we are trying to build up is a 
sense of confidence which will overcome these things. 
[Section deleted. ] 

Senator Green. General, I just wanted to have a word be- 
cause I come back encouraged rather than discouraged by 
this trip. I thought that we were worse off than we are and | 
have found favorable changes in the last 6 months and in 
the last year, especially the hopefulness of the people that 
would arouse their confidence in victory. I don’t think they 
are too confident but they are so much more hopeful of vic- 
tory than they were when I was here last. The Greek people 
have told us sincerely that regardless of conditions there, 
they would meet the demand made on them, and they say 
their people are not only willing to fight to defend themselves, 
but that they will fight to defend these ideals. There were 
similar expressions in all countries and I believe that the 
spirit is alive, that it needs to be cultivated more, and that 
with America’s help we can accomplish these things. But 
whether we help them or not, they are going to fight. 

General Eisenhower. Well, you know, Senator, the only 
reason that we have invented the word “leadership” is be- 
cause there are great problems to be solved. The leader is 
the man who takes it on himself or the nation that takes it 
on itself to bear the responsibility of getting these problems 
done; of getting the people together behind them. You said 
you do not see much confidence, but you saw hope. One of 
the things we have to do is to find a way of building con- 
fidence in the leaders here because the people who would 
rather follow than take on themselves the burden of leading 
need to see confidence. A soldier will fight like the devil if 
his lieutenant looks like he can win. 

Senator Green. I believe that the thing can ‘be done but 
I just wanted, to say that their confidence is building up. 

General Eisenhower. I want to agree wholeheartedly with 
Senator Gillette. There is nothing easy about this thing. 
But we make progress; we are on the road and our job 
is not as hard as some that these same countries have 
faced before. Well, take our own history, just go back 
to Valley Forge and think what those men must have 
felt. Well, we have our own Valley Forge in our own 
time. Even though we are warm, well fed, and_ with 
good clothes, we still have our Valley Forge. That is the 
way I feel. I do not mean to be dramatic here and I 
am not trying to be oratorical. This thing is too close to 
where we are living to waste time in trying to talk about 
the details, the faults, and the values. 


Considering the Kremlin Relative to NATO Plans 


Senator Hickenlooper. General, there may be no answer, 
and there is probably not any satisfactory answer to this 
particular proposition I want to suggest. But our objectives 
are to raise the morale of Western Europe, in order to get 
their strength up to a satisfactory point. Our intentions are 
undoubtedly as well known to the Kremlin as they are to 
us. There is no question about it. If we are successful, they 
will see our consolidation of effort being built up to the 
point where they may think we can successfully resist. Now 
I think it is a theory that has a lot of value or backing that 
the policy of the Kremlin, whether Marxism, Communism, 
or otherwise, is to bide its time; that is, not to make too many 
false moves, to retreat if it encounters something hard, and 
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to advance where they find soft spots. According to that, 
their timetable will not call for their moving until they are 
assured of victory. That is a principle of their operations. If 
that is true, and they are not ready to move yet, then we 
may have sufficient time available to assure victory. But 
there is another side of it, and that is the human side, since 
you have 14 men in the Kremlin who are human beings. 
Manifestly, if Western Europe gets strong enough to de- 
fend itself, it defeats for a long period of time, at least, the 
Communist objective that is No. 1. No. 2 is on the human 
side. Dictators have usually come to the point where they 
say, "We will either win now or we will destroy everything 
and go down with it.” Hitler had that philosophy and Musso- 
lini had it. The theory is that if this strength does approach 
a certain point, the human emotions in the Kremlin may 
cause him to disregard the otherwise plotting and careful 
theory of Communism and lead them to precipitate a war 
of desperation. They may say, “Well certainly in another 
year we can't win but we have a chance to win now so 
we had better precipitate this thing. And even though 
we destroy Communism we must attempt it now or see 
ourselves destroyed.” It is that human element which 
may cause them to precipitate this thing at this point 
and try to gain victory even before their timetable would 
call for them to move. 

General Eisenhower. Of course, Senator, these things are 
considered by a staff in its planning, and normally such a 
staff is composed of both civilian and military men. You see, 
a military campaign is never planned any more just by a group 
of soldiers sitting off in a dark room—there is always the 
civilian mind and activity to be brought into the picture. 
Now, in all of the possibilities which you bring up, there is 
one premise and one assumption which you make that I some- 
times wonder about. Here would be a very wonderful thing 
for us to know, almost the greatest piece of intelligence that 
we could have: Are those 14 men still doctrinaires, are they 
still fanatical Communists, or have they come to the point in 
their love of power where they are using Communism as a 
vehicle to perpetuate themselves? 

[Section deleted. ] 

Senator Hickenlooper. That’s exactly the point. 

General Eisenhower. Now, if you knew that for sure, your 
planning problems would be much simpler. The true doc- 
trinaire will mount the cross. He will beg to be crucified head 
downward. He will do anything. But the man who is gambling 
every time he makes a move, that is gambling with the pos- 
sibility of losing the power which means so much to him— 
well, you can play an entirely different game with him. And 
that would be important. There are all sorts of possibilities. 
But I do believe this: We have great values which we are 
trying to protect regardless of our enemies’ intentions. We 
must move intelligently and promptly and urgently to a goal. 
If we sit and try to adjust our actions and our calculations to 
what the Russian is going to do each month or each year, we 
are going to tear ourselves apart with dissension for the simple 
reason that each one of us here can have a guess that is just 
as good as anybody else’s. It is certainly as good as mine as 
to exactly what they are going to do. Russia is still not fight- 
ing—they know there is no offensive strength here in Western 
Europe aimed at them, and that there is no power of invasion. 
I honestly believe that if you make Western Europe strong 
enough, the Russians will just turn somewhere else where the 
Picking is easier because they have got a whole world over to 
choose from. 

I do not believe that we can hesitate in a well-thought-out 
Positive program merely because of our calculations as to 
what some irrational people may do. 
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Senator Hickenlooper. Please do not misunderstand me. 
I was not suggesting that I think that either argument is 
for speed. 

General Eisenhower. Well, I am on your side now. 

Senator Hickenlooper. If it is apathy on the one side and 
speed on the other, it is poor politics on their part and speed 
will frustrate it. 


French-German Problem 

Senator Wiley. General, can I ask you a question? I want 
to say that when I listened to the British, to the French, and 
to others on the trip—when I say the French, I mean the 
President of France—I can say that I felt a little of the re- 
action that Senator Gillette felt. However, yesterday when 
we talked to Mr. Schuman, who comes from Alsace-Lorraine 
and who speaks German, we asked him about the possibility 
of Germany and France getting together. He said yes, that 
there was a good possibility. We talked about the Schuman 
plan and he was very optimistic about that and said the 
Schuman plan was just the opening phase, so to speak, of 
bringing together even politically these different factions. 
Well, then I had another experience yesterday afternoon. 
You know something about the MRA, Moral Rearmament 
Association. I went to a Moral Rearmament meeting here in 
Paris yesterday. As a matter of fact, I was asked to speak to 
the group, but before I spoke there were German representa- 
tives who spoke German and their words had to be trans- 
lated into French. They were speaking to the French group, 
telling them to get rid of their great fears, That was a great 
inspiration to me, to see this going on and to witness this 
initiative. There were some 30 different nationalities repre- 
sented at the meeting. They bring in different people—here 
was a labor organization man and here was this fellow from 
Germany telling him how they had gotten together over 
their differences and telling how they could get rid of the fear 
of the French and that they were just brothers, and so on 
and so forth. Now, what do you see in the future as regards 
relations with Germany? Apparently, unless you get Germany 
in, you are going to find yourself in a pretty bad fix. 


A European Army 

General Eisenhower. Well, I will tell you. This is what I 
believe. I believe that—and this may be a bit on the naive 
side—but I believe that France and Germany are going to 
continue to grow closer and closer together. We see it all 
around. I cannot tell you for example, how many French 
generals I have heard say that with this French-German prob- 
lem solved we will have made a great step forward. I think 
that the French and Germans really are ready to patch up 
many of the—let us say obstacles—that loom so big in the 
minds of the politicians. I believe in it this much—when I 
came over here, I disliked the whole idea of a European army 
and I had enough troubles without it. However, I have de- 
cided that it offers another chance for bringing another link 
in here, so I made up my mind to go into the thing with both 
feet. I told my colleagues this and I have sent to Washington 
and said, “I am in it, anything you want me to do I will try 
to do.” So I am going to try to help, and I realize that a 
lot of my professional associates are going to think that I 
am completely crazy, but I will tell you that joining Europe 
together is the key to this whole thing. And if you can 
help do it with a European army I am ready to put a lot 
of work in it. 

Senator Lodge. General Eisenhower, not to change the 
subject, did you say anything about lunch? 

General Eisenhower. I did, indeed. Thank you very much 
for coming. 
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TTT | BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
T SCARCELY NEEDED Prime Minister Nehru’s refusal lack of food potential in that part of the world nor lack 

to go along with us in signing the peace treaty with of ability to produce goods. What is needed is machin- 
Japan to remind the American people that the influence ery and trained personnel—and to provide these takes 
of the United States in Asia is on the wane. money. 

Here is the leader of the 350 million people of India We have seen readily the importance of a Marshall 
joining up with the rulers of China and Soviet Russia Plan for Europe. We haven’t seen, as we will some day, 
—another 650 million people—to tell the governments the urgency of a Marshall Plan for Asia. 
of Great Britain and the United States that policies of But, it will be asked, can America support the world? 
rearmament such as are implied in the new treaty with Of course not. It will have to be a joint endeavor. It 
Japan are unacceptable to the large Asiatic nations. will have to grow in time out of the enlightened self- 

There is friction, too, in Western Asia, where Iran interest of Britain and America, of France and Italy, 
and Britain are at odds over oil. and of all the more advanced European nations as they 

There is friction with Egypt over the blockade of the work together for the gradual development of Asia. 
Suez Canal—gateway to Asia. Because of oil, we are alert to the needs of the Near 

There is friction with the Arab countries over the East. But we have been singularly unrealistic about the 
problem of their relations with Israel. Far East. 

There is friction between Pakistan and India involv- 
ing a struggle of deeply rooted racial and religious dif- The mere signing of a treaty of peace with Ja- 
ferences. pan will not establish a policy for America in Asia. Nor 

There is war in Korea, war in Indo-China, and war would the seating of Communist China in the United 
in Malaya. Nations accomplish anything except to give an added 

Only lately Burma and Indonesia, with many more propaganda voice to Moscow. The issues are deeper 
millions of people, have torn away from their parent and more fundamental than propaganda conquests. 
empires, Britain and the Netherlands, respectively. Asia will not stand still. Asia will not cease to fer- 

These are large areas, embracing hundreds of mil- ment. But, most sinister of all, Asia’s seething masses 
lions of illiterate persons who are victims of the ruthless are a fertile field for a dictator or clique of dictators 
struggle for mastery by shrewd leaders. who can use this vast man power and resources to build 

It is an oversimplification to say, as do some of our a war threat of major proportions, rivaling that which 
wishful radicals, that this is but a natural outgrowth of the Soviets have cast over Europe. 
the desire of people to emerge from colonialism, to The defense of our Pacific Coast—continental and 
achieve agrarian reform, and to determine their own Alaskan—and our interest in the Pacific Islands of the 
destinies. Far East, such as the Philippines and now Japan, call 

It is an oversimplification, too, to say that all that is for a policy that can achieve an equilibrium of peace. 
needed is to supply money and food and that things in Asia can break world peace as quickly as can Ew >pe. 
Asia will be all right. To say Europe is primary is merely to make the error 

of cataloguing the intensity of two different kinds of 
What we are witnessing is the evolution of man death-dealing poison and failing to label one because 

from a primitive state in areas where congestion of it is less potent. 
population and famine furnish as always an oppor- America’s whole standard of living and peace of 
tunity for the despot to rule the masses. mind can be adversely affected for generations to come 

“Public opinion” does not exist in Asia in the sense by what happens in Asia. The situation calls for a non- 
in which we use the term. A relatively small class of partisan, bold and imaginative approach. 
persons, educated for the most part in European uni- Above all, it calls for leadership in the Department 
versities or in schools long established in British col- of State that can gain and hold the confidence of both 
onies, has learned how to articulate what is called parties in Congress. 

“public opinion” and to manipulate the policies of new The stubborn refusal of President Truman to see this 
governments. Masses of people are pawns in an inter- simple point is costing America valuable time that 
national chess game. should be used to formulate an effective long-range 

In these areas there are rich mineral resources and policy for Asia in cooperation with other friendly na- 
agricultural lands of tremendous value. There is no tions throughout the world. 
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a 
penny 
that 
costs 


$3,300,000 ser seo: 


When the cost of living index rises 
one point beyond a fixed base, the 
railroads must increase wages one cent 
an hour—that’s a contract! 


For the Pennsylvania Railroad alone this 
added penny means $3,300,000 a year. 


Up.to now the index has gone up at least 
6 points—so automatic wage increases based on 
living costs add a huge sum to Pennsylvania 


Railroad’s already record-high payroll. 


Railroads found it necessary to accept this 
escalator wage pattern, following its adoption by 


other large industries. 


Unlike other industries however the railroads, ae Lieut 
a Albe 


even in more normal times, cannot quickly adjust 
their charges to cover higher costs. They must appeal to Wed 
regulatory authorities for permission to do so and go (Reti 
through hearings to justify the increases they need. 


That is why it is so difficult at times for the railroads 


to make ends meet. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD \RR’ 








